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The statistics for the eighth volume of “The Mineral Industry” are 
complete, and we publish in the following pages the general tables re- 
lating to Gold, Silver and Coal, containing the figures as collected and 
prepared for that volume. The volume itself is now on the press and, it 
is hoped, will be ready for distribution at an early date. It thus appears 
much sooner than has been the case with previous volumes. 


The reports from San Francisco and the Puget Sound ports are that 
the number of persons who are on their way to the Nome District is 
e $ + é already very large. The steamers which are ready to leave for the 
(Published Every Saturday at 253 Broadway, New York.) ‘askaheteaen tea eteaie te <k etae Ga ecaeneeonen 
Entered at the Post-Office of New York, N. Y., as Second Class Mail Matter. of Qiinent: Kinks WU be vied to able, thendl::% fo nat 40 ob certain 
JUNE 2, 1900. No. 22, whether this can be used to advantage. When the dredges and other 
machinery, with which it is proposed to work the beach sand deposits, 
reach the district, it is feared that there will be trouble, as any attempt 
to appropriate large areas of the beach will not only be resented, but 
actively resisted. 
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. 649 The exports of coal from the United States, which are rather closely 


watched just now, reached in April a total of only 537,052 short tons, 
473,140 tons being bituminous and 63,912 tons anthracite. The total 
was an increase of 149,242 tons over last year, Canada taking 82,145 tons 
of the gain, and 60.6 per cent. of the total exports. There was a small 
increase in shipments to the West Indies, and Brazil took 6,338 tons this 
year, against none last year. The exports to Europe this year were 
31,994 tons, and compare with 7,295 tons last year; a large relative in- 
crease, but still a very small total. Of these shipments 10,237 tons went 
to France, which took only 1,000 tons last year. 

For the 10 months of the fiscal year ending with April the total ex- 
ports were 5,804,730 tons, showing the substantial gain of 1,734,245 tons, 
or 42.6 per cent., over the previous year. This increase, however, was 
all in sales to our two near neighbors, the shipments to Canada showing 
a gain of 1,535,146 tons, and those to Mexico one of 147,645 tons. 


The war in the Transvaal has happily reached the end that everyone 
expected from its commencement, and the end which will best promote 
the liberty and prosperity of the Boers as well as the Outlanders. 

The sad loss of life and heavy destruction of property mark, let us 
hope, the last difficulty which will ever occur to retard the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of South Africa. British control, we 
know, is everywhere the assurance of personal liberty, security to prop- 
erty and of equal justice; it is the most beneficent government the 
world has ever known for the development of industry and commerce. 
We expect to see the gold output of the Transvaal grow and the pros- 
perity of the country increase to the benefit of its citizens and of the 


world at large.. 
The sudden collapse of armed resistance, following the stubborn 
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fighting of the early part of the war, proves the point to which we 
called attention some time ago, and that is the difficulty of holding an 
undisciplined force together in times of disaster and defeat. We have 
not yet the full accounts, but it appears that no attempt was made to 
use the strong fortifications of Johannesburg or Pretoria; and the 
Boer army simply melted away and disappeared. Doubtless the pro- 
gressive element, which has been really opposed to the war, was ready 
to seize the opportunity; but the rest of the fighting force seems to 
have joined in the movement. 

How soon the mines of the Witwatersrand will be ready to resume 
work depends upon many conditions. Doubtless it will be several 
months before production is fully restored. Our letters from the Trans- 
vaal show that there is much to be done before matters resume theit 
normal condition. 


REPORTING MINE ACCIDENTS. 





On another page we publish a very interesting and important article 
by Mr. F. L. Hoffman suggesting improved methods in compiling coal 
mine statistics. As Mr. Hoffman is the highest authority in this coun- 
try on general life insurance statistics, and is a thoughtful, painstak- 
ing and truthful statistician, his- suggestions are always worthy of 
consideration. With most of Mr. Hoffman’s suggestions we fully 
agree, but our familiarity with the actual operations of coal mining 
and the conditions in and about the mines leads us to differ from or 
add to some of these suggestions. 

There is very great need for improvement in the collection of coal 
mining statistics, for at present those that are collected differ in differ- 
ent countries or states materially and none of them give certain facts 
that are extremely important. It is important, as Mr. Hoffman says, to 
know the death or accident rate per 1,000 persons employed in the vari- 
ous occupations above and below ground; but unfortunately “the average 
number employed” in most cases is so indefinite a figure that it 
really means little more than would the expression “as big as a piece 
of chalk.” The “average number employed”. usually means a very 
rough guess at the number usually at work when the mine or works 
is running full; but as the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania for many 
years previous to 1899 worked only two, three or four days in the 
week, and at times worked reduced forces when they actually did 
run the accident rates based on the average number of men em- 
ployed at the mines when working full, without specifying the time 
occupied, would be extremely misleading. Thus, if a mine when running 
full employed an average of 1,000 men, and if it ran only 150 days a year, 
so that consequently the men were exposed to mining accidents only 
150 days in a year, it would be manifestly erroneous to compare the 
“accident rate per 1,000 employed” of these with the rate per 1,000 
employed in occupations where the men work and are exposed to risk 
of accident 300 or 365 days in a year. 

The first essential is therefore that statistics of labor should state 
the actual number of days of labor per annum a man expended in the 
labor and these necessarily give the number of days during which he 
is exposed to the risk of accident. In other words, the deaths.and 
accidents should be counted per 1,000 days’ labor in each occupation 
rather than per 1,000 persons employed for an unknown time. 

It is not even sufficient that the “days” actually employed be given, 
but the average number of hours in the particular day meant should 
be stated, for it is manifestly inaccurate to compare the accident liabil- 
ity in days of 6 or 8 hours actual exposure to risk with those where the 
exposure is 10 to 12 hours per day. It is very easy to ascertain these 
necessary facts, for the actual days worked appear on the pay-roll of 
every mine, except in the cases of some kinds of contract or piece work, 
and even there they are not difficult to compute. 

It is important, for many reasons, to know also the number of per- 
sons who have been employed in making up the stated number of days 
labor. In this country where men change their occupations so fre- 
. quently and where work is so irregular, this is more important than in 
occupations and countries where the workman is employed nearly full 
time.- We have seen the men employed at the anthracite mines of 
Pennsylvania almost starving, though their rates of wages were ex- 
tremely high, so high indeed that they induced more men to go there 
than could find steady employment. 

The character of the accident should be specified also in detail, such 
as death or injury due to falls of roof or sides, due to explosions of 
fire damp or coal dust, etc., and since the number of accidents, as well 
as the quantity of coal produced per 1,000 days’ labor, will be greatly 
affected by the average thickness of the bed, the character of its coal 
and its roof, these should also be stated to render the statistics from 
different fields or mines comparable. 
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GOLD PRODUCTION IN 1899. 





In the “Engineering and Mining Journal” for January 6th, 1900, we 
gave a table showing the gold production of the world in 1899; and we 
are now able to give the completed tables of production for the year as 
prepared for “The Mineral Industry,” Volume VIII. Our readers wil] 
find, on comparing the two statements, that the total in the correcteq 
table varies from our preliminary estimates by only one-half of 1 per 
cent. 

To take the first of the accompanying tables, in which the production 
of the United States is given, we find that the total gold recovered from 
ores mined in the United States last year was $70,096,021, an increase 
over the preceding year of $5,013,591, or 7.7 per cent., which may be 
considered a very satisfactory gain. Nearly all of this gain, howey er, 
came from the mines of Colorado, Utah and Alaska, the other gold 
producing States being nearly stationary in their output. In Colorado 
the advance was in large part due to the Cripple Creek mines, although 
there was much activity in Gilpin County, in Leadville and other dis- 
tricts. In Utah the Mercur District furnished a large part of the in- 
crease; while that in Alaska was largely due to the discoveries at 
Cape Nome. 

Colorado, as phown by the table, retained the first rank as a gold 
producer, furnishing about 38 per cent. of the total. California re- 
mained second, though at considerable interval, while South Dakota 
holds the third place, at another interval. Alaska was fourth last year, 
Montana holding the fifth place and Utah the sixth. 

In addition to the gold production from our own ores, there was pur- 
chased or refined in the United States from foreign—chiefly Mexican 
and Canadian—ores and bullion a further amount of $29,422,691; making 
the total amount of gold refined and put into marketable form by our 
smelters and refiners $99,518,712. This is an increase of $12,411,322 
over the corresponding total for 1898. 

The larger table gives the gold production of the world, and from 
this we ascertain that the total output of the yellow metal last year 
was $312,307,819, an increase over 1898 of $25,504,357, or 8.9 per cent. The 
growth in gold production has now continued for several years, and ap- 
parently is not yet at an end. 

The year showed some changes, not all of which were expected. Aus- 
tralasia took the first place as a producer, the Transvaal being second 
and the United States dropping to the third place. Russia again held 
the fourth place, but Canada has risen to the fifth, its total very nearly 
approaching that of the Russian Empire. This gain was, of course, 
due to the development of the Yukon District, and, in lesser degree, 
to the large amount furnished by the placers of the Atlin country. 

The .Transvaal would undoubtedly have held the first position and 
would have reported some $95,000,000 for the year, had it not been for 
the outbreak of the war which so suddenly put a stop to the operation 
of the mines. This was, indeed, the most striking incident of the year, 
for it has never before happened in the world’s history that hostilities 
between two nations have affected a great gold producing district. The 
Witwatersrand gold deposits are in many respects unlike all others 
ever discovered or worked; and this dissimilarity seems to extend ta 
their history also. 

The five countries above named—Australasia, the South African Re- 
public, the United States, Russia and Canada—together furnished a 
total of $267,276,399, or 85.6 per cent. of the entire supply. 

In the nations which we may consider producers of the second rank 
we find in the order named, Mexico, India and China. In Mexico pro- 
duction is increasing,-as miners and prospectors are turning their 
attention more and more to gold instead of silver. In India gold mining 
is confined to a limited district, but that has shown for years past a 
steady growth. In China the most important gold-bearing region is 
just beginning to be opened by Russian influence, and it is altogether 
probable that a few years may see the country take its place amoug 
the great producers. 

The total production of the world in 1900 will be smaller than in 1899, 
owing to the temporary elimination of the Transvaal from the list of 
producers; for it is reasonably certain that the mines cannot be brought 
back to full productive work for several months after the close of the 
war, a loss of over one-half the year. Apart from this check, how- 
ever, we believe that the production of gold may be expected to in- 
crease steadily for a number of years to come owing to the following 
causes: (1) Enlargement of existing plants; (2) discovery of new gold- 
fields; (3) discovery of new deposits in old districts; (4) development 
of low-grade mines discovered in the past, but unworked because of 
high cost, though now worked owing to better and cheaper processes, 
cheaper material and transportation; (5) working of placer deposits 
with steam shovels and dredges; (6) increased production of copper 
and other ores carrying gold. The exhaustion of old mines is probably 
more than offset by the ability to mine cheaply at much greater depth. 

The disposition of the gold won was very fully discussed in the “En- 
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gineering and Mining Journal,” February 3d, 1900, page 132; and we and the more activé working of others. In Utah, which is third in 





| have seen no reason to change the views then expressed. order, there was also a substantial increase from causes similar to 
| —_--- those mentioned for Montana. In Idaho, which comes fourth as a pro- 
| SILVER PRODUCTION IN 1899. ducer, there was a decrease, which resulted chiefly from the labor 
) _ troubles which interrupted work in the great silver-lead mines of the 


In the accompanying tables we give first the production of silver in Coeur d’Alenes. 
the United States in detail; and second the production of silver in the Taking the silver production of the world, we find that the total 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
State or Territory. . . i ame, -ae te ae ne ee 
, Fine Value. |. Fine Vv; Fine Fine 
Ounces. (a) Ounces. = Ounces. — Ounces. “— 
AlaSER.. 000000000 aeeeeseaseone 99,444) $2,055,700} 130,624) $2,700,000} 136,430) $2,820,000) 247,944] $5,125,000 
ATIZONA.......ccccccccceceecsess 124,770) 2,579,000] 130,624) 2,700,000} 116,110) 2,400,000) 124,577) 2,575,000 
Califormia......ccccccccsccccccces 737,036] 15,235,900) 725,689) 15,000,000] 740,203) 15,300,000} 716,014} 14,800,000 
COOPado....cccccsccccccceseccce 719,264| 14,867,971) 947,249) 19,579,637| 1,138,584) 23,534,581] 1,282,471] 26,508,675 
WN vo 6ccdcccscencessesdesncce 104,263] 2,155,300) 96,759] 2,000,000} 99,178} 2,050,000 84,664) 1,750, 
Michigan. ....0ccccccccccccccccce 800 37,200} (c) (c) (c) (c) (c) (c) 
MONtaNA. ...ccccccscccccccccccce 209,207] 4,324,700) 217,584) 4,496,431) 253,890} 5,247,918] 283,127) 4,819,157 
NO@VAdB....ccccccccccccccscccces 116,620] 2,410,538) 145,138] 3,000,000} 145,138) 3,000,000} 114,750) 2,371,882 
New Mexico........... Coecccces 23,017 475,800} 22,738 470,000} 23,222 480,000 190 500,000 
CI so cscccedivcqnerscesecesce 59,313} 1,226,000) 65,534) 1,354,593) 58,862) 1,216,669 61,684} 1,275,000 
South Dakota......ccccccsececes 237,978] 4,919,000) 256,410). 5,300,000) 276,730} 5,720,000} 280,600} 5,800,000 
Southern States (b) .....seeeeees 12,785 264,300] 12,082 249,737; 12,731 263,153 13,062 500,000 
Teiaisccsosecscece sieuerncnenes 91,908} 1,899,900 .* 1,845,938} 114,777) 2,372,442) 169,631) 3,506,582 
Washington .....cccccccccccccce 19,626 405,700) 21,754 449,664; 29,028 600,000 36,284 750,000 
Other States..... pl acucusccaute 1,413 29,200} 3,136 64,795| 3,760 77,722 2,164 44,725 
Total domestic.............. 2,558,433) $52,886,209 | 2,864,576 |$59,210,795|3,148,642/$65,082,430) 3,391,196/$70,096,021 
Foreign......... eevcccccccccoces 409,315) 8,461,023) 584,983) 12,091,599) 1,065,552) 22,024,960) 1,428,449] 29,422,691 
Grand total.......... seveeee| 2,967,737) 61,347,282/3,449,559| 71,302,394/4,214,194) 87,107,390) 4,814,645) 99,518,712 
Total domestic—kg......... EE adcsciewnel “Gs cheese ecws WP ckdcon eeeu PO nok vccswes 
Total foreign—kg........... IZ,7EA} 00 eaceh SOP Ces cas cove Se cacee secs GBBT vcdicveoes 
Grand total—kg....seeseees is ivnta cove — ecnawians ee 149745) kvaseseweas 
(a) 1 oz. gold = $20°67; 1 kg. = $664°60. (6) South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 
(c) Included with other States. 
GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 
1897. 1898. 1899. 
Countries. 
Fine Kilo- Fine Kilo- Fine Kilo- 
Ounces.|grams.| Vue. | ounces.| grams.| V@!Ue- | Ounces.| grams.| V#lue. 
America, North: 
United States...... 2,864,576) 89,092°4| $59,210,786) 3,148,642) 97,932.9) $65,082,430) 3,391,196/105,471°0| $70,096,021 
pianasnoeeke 291,583) 9,068°6 6,027,016} 662,796) 20,613°9) 13,700,000) 1,018,371) 31,674°6} 21,049,730 
Newfoundland..... 3,000 93°3 010 3,000 e 93'°3 62,010 3,000} e933 62,010 
Mexico (a)......... 344,518] 10,715°0 7,121,189} 398,487) 12,393°5) 8,236,720) 448,882) 13,960°1 9,277,351 
Central America... 25,399] e 789°9 525,000 24,435) e 760°0 505,096 23,470} +e 730°0 485,158 
America, South: 
Argentina.. ° 6,661 207°0 137,700 6,661; e 207°0 137,700 6,661) e 207°0 137,700 
Pn 6 s4600kssaee 16,617 517°0 343,500 16,617} e517°0 843,500 16,617; e 517°0 843,500 
Mate césecsccece 70,736} 2,200°0 1,462,120 76,613) 2,383°0; 1,583,700 76,613) 2,383°0 1,583,700 
CREO 1B)... esccccces 68,102} 2,118°0 1,407,623 60,000} 1,866.2; 1,240,000 54,657; 1,700.0 1,129,820 
Colombia........... 188,679] e 5,868°2 3,900,000} 179,003) 5,567°3) 3,700,000} 164,490) 5,115°9 3,400,000 
OE OO 6,430} e 199°9 132,900 1,911 59°0 39,500 1,911 e 59°0 39,500 
Guiana (British).... 101,504| 3,156°9 2,098,098 99,105} 3,082°0) 2,048,297) 108,269) 3,367°5 2,238,040 
Guiana (Dutch)..... 982) 1,025°8 681,784 27,532 856°0} 568,898 26,972 838°9) 557,532 
Guiana (French).... 59,860) 1,861°7 1,237,310 79,547| 2,474°0| 1,644,260 80,072} 2,490°5 1,6 5,088 
WU cccccccee 506) e 700°0 465,220 31,572] c 98270 652,593 31,829) e 990°0 657,905 
Uruguay... : 1,863} e¢57°9 38,506 1,863) e579 38,506 1,863} 579 38,506 
Waterers 51,152) 1,591°0 1,057,379 48,226) e 1,500°0 996,900 46,619) e 1,450°0 963,670 
urope: 
Austria..... o emawe 2,174 67°6 44,927 2,299 W215 47,520 2,299} e71°5 47,520 
Hungary...... ws 98,645} 3,068°0 2,088,993} 88,994) 2,768°0) 1,839,506 88,994) e 2,768°0 1,889,506 
MOB < ccccccccesc 8,874 276°0 430 8,584 267°0 177,448 8,584| e 267°0 177,448 
Germany (d)....... 12,089)  3876°0 240,890 3,569 111°0 3,771 3,569} e 111°0 73,771 
DP igsenncvecseseoa 10,160} 316°0 213,014 6,041 187°9 124,878 6,041] e 187°9 124,878 
NOFWAEY.. occcces cece 32) 1:0 665 32 e10 665 32 e1°0 665 
a” 537 16°7 11,098 219 6°8 11,098 219 e 68 11,098 
Oe .+| 1,042,017] 82,408°2| 21,538,490) 1,196,634) 87,217°0) 24,734,418) 1,159,214) 36,056°3} 23,963,017 
Spain.. 1,833 570 7,888, 1,929 e 60°0 39,873 1,929 60°0 39,873 
Sweden.. 3,643 113°3 75,299 4,048) 125°9 83,672 4,048 125°9 83,672 
12°0 7,975 375 e116 7,751 375 e116 7,751 
52°6 34,962 306 9°0 36,321 484, ¢€151 e 10,000 
85,342°6| 56,718,679] 3,777,009] 117,470°3) 78,070,761) 3,529,826 109,782°6] 72,961,501 
Nil. Nil. 20,981 652°5 433,682 54,241; 1,687°0 1,121,170 
e 840 55,830 2,701 e 84°0 55,830 2,701; e84°0 55,830 
1,504°1 999,653 84,845) 1,083°7 720,248 33, e1,053'3 ‘700,000 
601°9 400,000 8,151} 3 c 98'°0 65,110 3,151 e 98°0 65,110 
167°0 110,977 5,369} e 167°0 110,977 5,869] e 167°0 110,977 
321,296/e 9,992°8 6,641,190} 321,296) e 9,992°8} 6,641,190) 321,510/e10.000°0 6,645,612 
353 10,983°4 7,299,554) 375,704) 11,684°9) 7,765,807 : 12,618°2 8,385,467 
34,509) 1,073.3 713,300 38,260) 1,190°0 790,826 58,055) e 1,805°6) 1,200,000 
ae 52,927) 1,646°1 1,094,000 55,4382) 1.7240) 1,145,769) 55,482) e 1,724°0 1,145,769 
Malay Peninsula... 25,000) = 777"5 516,750 25,000) e 7775 516,750 25,399) e 790°0 524,997 
Australasia, 7 cols..| 2,539,491] 78,981°8| 52,491,279] 8,013,763) 93,732°3) 62,294,481) 3,831,937|119,185°6} 79,206,130 
Other countries ( f ) 21,771 6771 e 450, 21,771 6771} —e 450,000 24,190 %52°4 e 500,000 i 
ee | | eo —- ] —_——_——_ i 
TOs cacacces 11,506,084 85% ,208'9| $27,833,984 /13,874,322 nn 15,108,804|469,929°9] $312,307,819 








(a) Figures are based on exports of ores, matte, etc., and coinage. (b) Computed from exports. (c) As re- 
ported by the Statistique de l'Industrie Minerale, 1899. (d) The statistics have been changed in the present 
volume so as to represent the production from domestic sources. The statistics given in former volumes 
represented the productiou of refineries. The output by refineries in 1899 was 2,605 kg. (e) Estimated. 
In all cases, unless specified to the contrary, the figures have been taken from official sources or have been 
collected by :He MineRaL InpusTRY, directly from the producers. (f) Comprises Abyssinia, Servia, Persia, 
Dutch East Indies, Formosa, and Philippine Islands. 


world. The figures given are those collected and prepared for “The reached in 1899 was 174,723,363 ounces, or 5,434,353 kilograms; a decrease, 
Mineral Industry,’ Volume VIII. as compared with 1898, of 4,528,999 ounces, or 2.5 per cent. This is a 
In the United States the total production showed a small increase— very small change, and shows that silver production for the present 
371,802 ounces, or 0.7 per cent.—over 1898, but was less by 1,361,976 is practically constant. 
ounces, or 2.3 per cent., than in 1897. There were no features in the We have frequently referred heretofore to the reasons for the con- 
year’s production to call for special comment. Colorado remained the tinued large output of silver, notwithstanding the apprehensions which 
leading silver producer, though the output of the State showed a small were entertained a few years ago. The large proportion of silver pro- 
decrease. In Montana, the second producer in importance, there was duced in connection with other metals, such as lead and copper, tends 
& considerable gain, due to the reopening of several important mines to keep up the output; while the steadily increasing demand far tne 
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metal for use in the arts serves to maintain the consumption at a level 
not far from that of production. Stocks do not accumulate, and that 
there is not an over-supply is shown by the fact that the average price 
of the metal in 1899 was 59.58 cents an ounce, or 1.32 cents higher 
than in 1898. 

As to the leading producers, we find that in 1899 the United States 
recovered the lead which in 1898 was lost, and was taken by Mexico, 
the difference, however, being only 105,044 ounces only. In 1899 the 
Mexican production declined, and the total was 2,093,996 ounces less 
than that of the United Sta.es. These two countries produced together 
in 1899 a total of 112,159,672 ounces of silver, or 64.2 per cent. of the 
world’s production. 

No other country approaches either of the two leaders. The third 
country in production is Australasia, where the output of silver is nearly 
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UNITED STATES COAL PRODUCTION IN 1899: 


In the “Engineering and Mining Journal” for January 6th last we gaye 
the estimated output of coal in the United States for the year 1899, ang 
stated that for the first time Great Britain was forced to take secong 
place and the United States led the world. Our estimate was from re- 
turns received to that date and could not include the closing months 
of the year, while our knowledge of Ergland’s output was even less 
complete. The final figures, however, which we now publish, as pre- 
pared for the “Mineral Industry,” Vol. VIII, show the wonderful gain 
in production in this country and fully confirm our statement that 
Great Britain had taken second place. The production of coal in the 
United States in 1899 was 252,115,387 short tons (228,717,579 metric tons), 
the largest yet recorded for any country in the world. The increase. 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1898. 1899. 


Troy |Commercial|] Troy |Commercial 
Ounces. Value. Ounces. Value 
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$87,390 
1,310,850 
378,690 
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$163,845 
1,191,600 
357,480 
13,771,731 
2,859,840 
10,039,680 
342,585 
253,215 
83,412 
208.530 
268,110 
4,279,695 
178,740 
37,705 


58,488,810) $39,245,992] 56,457,292) $83,755,815 
(a) The average value in 1896 was 67"l1c. per oz., 59°79c. in 1897, 58°26c. in 1898, and 59°58c. in 1899. 


SILVER PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. (@) 


1898. 


Countries. 
Troy 
Ounces. 


America, North: 
56,755,032 
Canada 4,434,085, 
Mexico (a) 
Central America 1,623,575 


383,561 


5,829,542 
1,646,131 

8,100 
5,781,552 


1,295,843) 
604,407 
461,045 
CREPMORRT (0). ogc 0ccescccvccsccece 5,572,701 
1,303,136 
Italy 1,396,556 
Norway.. pees 172,515 
Portugal . oe 
Russia. 
— 
pain... 
Sweden. 
noel i ai 
United Kingdom 


Asia: 
Dutch East Indies. 


Australasia........... eseeeeccccoes 
Other countries (d) 
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1899. 


Commercial 
Value. 


Commercial 


Piton Kilograms. 


482 
110 


957,909 
226,301 
6,155,084 
3,439,430 
971,217 
4,779 
3,411,116 
764,347 
256,600 
272,017 
287,893 
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4,826 
3,411,116 


772,063 
360,106 
274,690 
8,320,215 
T1512 
832,068 
102,784 
8.481 
155,390 
10,919 
3,245,930 
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Totals....ccsevccccccccscce ++| 179,252,362) 5,575,335°5) $105,364,505) 174,723,363] 5,434,353°0) $104,100,163 


(a) Statistics compiled from exports and coinage. (b) Represents exports of silver in all forms. (c) The 
figures are for silver produced from domestic ores only. The output as reported in former volumes of THE 
MINERAL INDUSTRY represents the total output by refineries. In 1899 this amounted to 467,593 kg. (d) The out- 

ut is mostly from China and Persia. (e) Estimated. Unless specified to the contrary, the statistics have 

n taken from official sources or have been collected directly from the producers by THE MINERAL INDUSTRY. 


all in conjunction with lead, as at Broken Hill in New South Wales, or 
with copper, as at Mount Lyell in Tasmania. Fourth in order we find 
Bolivia, where silver mining is the most important industry of the 
country. In most of the countries of secondary importance we find little 
change. Chile and Peru, in South America, and Germany, where much 
of the silver is won from imported ores, show but little change. In 
Spain, however, there was a large decrease, which was the result of a 
reduced output of lead. 

We have heretofore—in the “Engineering and Mining Journal,” March 
3d last, page 252—considered the disposal of the silver produced, and 
it was then shown that at least 55 per cent. of the silver produced was 
absorbed by China and India. The greater part of the remainder must 
have been used in the arts, leaving only a very. small addition to the 
available or commercial stock. 

As hinted above, we do not anticipate any considerable changes in 
production, and the silver output of 1900 will vary little, in either di- 
rection, from that which we have recorded for 1899. 


compared with 1898, was 33,231,504 tons, or 15.2 per cent. The produc- 
tion of the United Kingdom was 220,085,303 long tons (223,606,668 metric 
tons), an increase of 18,043,060 long tons, or 9.4 per cent., over 1898. The 
United States leads, consequently, by 5,110,611 metric tons. 

In the accompanying table we present in detail the figures by States, 
as compared with 1898. It will be seen that of the 1899 production in 
this country 191,501,350 short tons, or 76 per cent. of the total, were 
bituminous; 60,557,398 short tons, or 24 per cent., anthracite, and the 
remaining 36,639 tons, or less than 0.02 per cent., Kentucky cannel coal. 
The remarkable increase in output over 1898 shows very strikingly the 
flood of industrial prosperity that began to rise in 1898 and the cons®- 
quent demand for fuel. 

In the accompanying table the price per ton given is the average of 
that prevailing during the year at the mines. It will be seen that Penl- 
sylvania easily maintained her great supremacy among the States as 
a coal producer, the year’s output, including both anthracite and bitw- 
minous, being 133,624,341 short tons, or 53 per cent. of the total, a gain 
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of 16,527,877 tons over 1898. Illinois remains second with a production 
of 23,484,445 short tons, a gain of 4,835,236 tons over 1898, and West 
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irgi ; In sending books for notices will publishers, for their own sake and for 
ive Virginia third with 18,201,189 short tons, . ae: of 1,701,349 tons. that of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
‘nd As coal production shows the general industrial activity, so coke pro- review on another page of the Journal. 
nd duction, a barometer of the iron trade, shows that our ironmasters had Les Pl de Blina * Sek Rete Se @ —o 
: “Les Plaques de indages. y L. Bacle. aris, France; A 
ia in _* ar Lesh and penne, ane _ tape rv £ hg Dunod. Pages, 234; illustrated. Price (in New York), $3.50. 
ths wen ,025, s or ons (16,352, metric tons), compared wi * North Carolina Geological Survey. ‘Talc and Pyrophyllite Deposits in 
ess 938,556 short tons in 1898, a gain of 2,086,700 short tons, or 13.1 per cent. North Carolina.” By Joseph Hyde Pratt. Raleigh, N. C.; State 
re- The Connellsville Region places Pennsylvania still without the sem- Printers. Pages, 30; with maps. 
ain blance of a rival as a coke producer, that State making 12,192,570 tons, “Annual Statistical Report of the American Iron and Steel Association 
hat 
the TOTAL PRODUCTION OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. (IN PONS OF 2,000 LB.) 
Is), 1898. 1899. 
Se, : : oe ee ee . 
States. Value at Mine. Value at Mine. 
Tons. Tons. 
Total Per Ton. Total Per Ton 
Bituminous: - 
IRN Ms casos vensteosanns 6,466,741 $5,496,730 | $0°85 7,484,763 $7,484,763 | $100 
BIREEB DO) ko cer ccicresescesouens 1,300 6,825 5-25 § 12, 5°34 
BRMEAAR foo osceccas se ccetasesd «1,134,064 1,202,108 1:06 a913,743 1,233,553 1°35 
CIEE mcs ecccadisecocsnens 135,795 334,999 2°47 167,161 430,631 2°58 
CME a Ta xcaccspscenessiennne 4,125,206 7,219,110 1°%5 4,747,812 8,308,671 1°%5 
CE ive cacececcvencss, covces 240,000 56,455 0°65 075 183,081 0°90 
TES aise a cases'ade deers 18,599,299 14,567,598 0°78 | a23,434,445 18,443,946 0°78 
BN adsl cscisdeeseves seanse 5,435,896 4,729,230 0°87 6,158,224 5,542, 0-90 
Endian Territory. .<..000 0000000 1,458,098 1,822,622 1°25 1,404,442 2,106,663 1°50 
DONG dcdacaassncsiewensesceecesie 4,117,359 4,759,967 1°16 4,675,000 5,937,350 1:27 
RMR oes bcesccceusscecshaeds 3,860,405 4,193,160 1°09 4,096,895 5,124,248 1°25 
Pe 8,492,243 2,479,493 0-71 4,688,800 3,720,100 0-80 
MORITA; oh cancnwastarsaee ar 4,621,618 3,142,700 0°68 5,080,248 4,318,211 0°85 
MURINE cscs ccecccscaeeseasisd 378,541 560,241 1°48 500,000 720,000 1°44 
WME ra ccscoictniss casswsina 12,838,152 3,148,862 1°10 3,191,811 3,582,111 1:12 
MMMM Sakae bo nieesccenssnvn 1,450,971 2,180,390 1°50 1,409,882 2,227,998 1°58 
PNR as c:cb cc ccewedeeveoe sees 500 1,7 8°50 1,000 3,000 3°00 
NOW MEEIOOs 6 scccccsessnevences 863,583 1,416,890 1°64 1,049,084 1,600,588 1°52 
North Carolina... ...0ccsccssese 6,144 8,602 1°40 26,994 37,792 1°40 
North Dakota (b).........0e00+: 124,526 124,526 1:00 120,597 120,597 1:00 
Chas vecoasccedsstccuwoeens 14,053,829 10,680,910 0°76 16,695,949 14,191,557 0°85 
OPEBON ...0.scccseseee aa eeomiants 65,87. 183,543 2°79 86,886 232,854 2°68 
Pennsylvania........eeseeeeeees 64,247,859 38,548,715 0°60 73,066,943 57,722,885 0°79 
RNR i 66 ised ced8Venicdsene 3,084,748 2,340,346 0°76 3,736,134 8,706,617 0-99 
DESAI. o oacic cscs eke cccecees 751,191 1,141,810 1°52 940,622 1,646,088 1°75 
Piivunesdcedeberentessaie si 571,417 583,084 1-02 882,496 1,553,193 1°76 
WME acta ncasiesscenesase < 1,640,000 984,000 0-60 2,111,391 1,372,404 0°65 
Washington (d)..........eseeees 1,988,288 3,301,978 i°66 1,917,607 8,355,812 1°%5 
WERE VIG, 660 ccsctecessvees 16,499,840 9,715,754 0°59 18,201,189 11,830,773 0°65 
WHOMIND i siscciesiscsscceeses 3,181,905 4,006,756 1°26 4,525,207 5,656,509 1:25 
aie Sh. tons....| 165,435,389 | $129,039,154 | go-78 | 191,501,850 | $172,406,679 | $0-90° 
Total bituminous {Met tons...| 150,082,000 | oo... e.ceee 0°86 | 173,728,885 |..... Ree e. 0:99 
or § Sh. to 49,889 $134,700 | $2°70 36,639 $91,597 A 
. tons.... \ . oe y , i 
Kentucky....-... | Met. tons... WE Bicisxaceccannes: 2°98 El ilies cdastes 2°76 
Anthracite: aa 
COMI 5 osc ciceerccnseeies cies 48,831 $134,285 | $2°75 59,067 $162,434 | $2°75 
Pennsylvanis.....65.0000s0e00%s 52,799,774 81,311,652 1°54 60,518,331 103,486,346 17 
Sh.'tons....| 52,848,605 | $81,445,937 | $1°54 | 60,577,398 | $103,648,780 | $1-71_ 
Total anthracite..| Hct tons...| 479800 |...2 0... 1°70 GEE Toc sneccavcasvavs 09 
(Sh. tons....| 218,333,883 | $210,619,701 | $0-96 | 252,115,887 | $276,147,056 | $1.10 
Grand total coal } fet, tons...| 198071190 |...0.-seueceeee. 1:06 | 228:717,579 |...-.eceeceeee: 121 





(a) Fiscal year. (b) All lignite. (c) One-third lignite. (d) One-half lignite. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION OF COKE IN THE UNITED STATES. (IN TONS OF 2,000 LB.) 


1898. 1899. 




















States. beset ance eee as 
Tons. | Tons. 
Total. | Per Ton. Total. Per Ton. 
oe Gia ae welts ssad 1,541,250 | $3,082,500 | $2-00 1,79.,612 | $4,676,391| §2°60 
IDNR Sosa sien Areeliieit dan accvs dunseidie tues 445,925 1,226,294 ( 2°75 455,783 | 1,253,403] 2°75 
GERMS S conceviseuscveaserscccarpncresacs 50,000 53,500} 1°27 44,529 92,748 | 2°08 
PN or cha iccdes unaeasahasanceaees canes 3, 4,950] 1°65 2,000 3,300} 1°65 
SMES tice ian pcoeeadiessancesanwdiediciecied 1,521 2,662 | 1°75 2,105 4,105] 1°95 
SO TORE G S065 o 066s ccsevewsercciees a 34,810 78,323 2°25 a@ 29,362 95,426 3°25 
MEN snake A cian onsdssesvisuleneexed ; 20,000| 2-00 200,000 000} 3°00 
MEINE ics cals tianiseseadieains sin siccicussloase 21,394 30,593 | 1°43 55,580 79,201] 1°42 
ME 6 585.00 si iiciate Shea hiadivevadeedeeesad 5,440 10,709| 1°97 4,560 8,803 1°93 
EIN bs so'cSoncacbitersnssveectedvnesss 70,235 529,825] 7°54 59,072 401,779 | 6°80 
PON civductuceserssactedeneterensae @ 2,275 5,119 2°25 a 33,661 110,046 8°27 
CN es clan ocak nerchuuncecsanecesces cate 00, 250,000 | 2°50 73,391 183,477 | 2°50 
MRIEND cases on sso edocs enasecaeeaccees 10,671,920 21,663,998 2°03 12,192,570 | 29,871,796 2°45 
IND a cccasyeniecvecnccatasisseeedss 394,545 710,181 | 1°80 157 864,073 | 1°91 
Es ca cek pintivnasarivedscevevcarccslesa 28,327 127,809} 4°51 700 122,820} 4°60 
MMR. 555554 cdatia ses Heecuesewaneecs 525,000 703,500] 1°34 555,507 | 1,027,688] 1°85 
WOM ciclucaiocsierescvocesseavaeses 62,720 219,520! 3°50 31,283 117,311] 3°75 
WE VIR OD sos sikcccsscccconsseevads 1,951,801 2,315,822 | 1°19 | a 2,004,405] 2,512,709] 1°25 
1e- WH WORN co sec.cccucsccessdeusdcaesnceoaars 18,393 64,375 | 3°50 15,979 55,926| 3°50 
ric i are cinedicdl 15,938,556 | $31,109,680] ¢1°95 | 18,025,256 | $42,081,002 | 2°33 
ie Total coke } Met, tons .....ssccscscccee ro] MAI Ae vncnne sens 2°15 | 16,352,405 |............ ei 
(a) Fiscal year. (b) Includes 35,319 tons ($131,033) made in Wisconsin in 1898, and 40,537 tons ($156,067) in 1899. 
28, ; 
in or 67.1 per cent. of the total output. The values given are the average for 1899.” Prepared by James M. Swank, General Manager. Phil- 
a of those prevailing at the ovens during the year. adelphia; published by the Association. Pages, 77. Price, $3. 
h As was to be expected in a year of intense activity in all lines of in- “Elektrometallurgie und Galvano-Technik.” By Dr. Franz Peters. Vi- 
° euster, the tput of the coal mines was needed to supply the domestic enna, Austria; A. Hartleben. In four parts, containing in all 1,000 
al. stry, the output of the , pply pages and 283 illustrations. Price (in New York), $4, paper; 
he market, the mines in some fields being utterly unable to supply demand $5.50 bound. 
a0 during the last half of the year. Asa result, in spite of increased inqui- 
ries from abroad, exports of coal and coke were but moderate. The COAL CONTRACTS IN GERMANY.—The new contract made be- 
of total exports were 1,707,796 long tons of anthracite coal, practically all tween ue Stee — ee a ae yong 7 Fo gecesi 
‘ : ‘ Westphalian Coal Syndicate, that will come into . rs 
. of which went to Canada, and 4,044,354 long tons of bituminous, much 2,234,620 tons, including gas coal 30,000 tons, bituminous 2,285,820 tons, 
aS of which went to South American or West Indian ports or to supply 354 non-bituminous 18,800 tons. The price agreed upon is $2.64 per ton 
the needs of our fleet in distant waters. The exports of coke were but at the pit mouth, while in the current contracts the prices run froin 


280,196 tons, most of this going to Canada and Mexico. 


$2.28 to $2.50 per ton. 
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NATHANIEL P. HILL. 





Nathaniel Peter Hill, whose death in Denver on May 22d, was briefly 
noted in our columns last week, was for over 30 years one of the leading 
men of Colorado. His ability and standing as a metallurgist and as a 
sound and reliable man of business gave him a position held by few, 
and leave a place that will not readily be filled. 

Mr. Hill was born in 1832, in Orange County, New York, where his 
father owned a large farm. At the age of 16 he was left in charge of 
the estate and thus gained some valuable business experience. Al- 
though busily employed, he found time to prepare himself for college, 
and in 1853 entered Brown University at Providence, R. I., where he 
graduated in 1856. He gave especial attention to chemistry, and after 
graduating was appointed tutor in that department. In 1860 he was 
appointed professor of chemistry at the University. He gained such 
a reputation as a scientist that a number of Boston and Providence 
gentlemen placed at his disposal a sufficient sum to enable him to make 
a thorough examination of the Gilpin land grant in Colorado. 

He made a visit to the territory, and in the following year a second for 
the purpose of making a complete and exhaustive examination of the 
mines of Gilpin County. It was during these visits that his attention 
was attracted to the imperfect method of treating the ores of that 
region. He decided that some more economical method was necessary, 
and set about to discover and apply it. For that purpose he visited 
the reduction works at Swansea, Wales, and at Freiberg in Germany, 
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NATHANIEL P. HILL, 


having first resigned his professorship at Brown. He spent some 
months studying the methods of ore reduction in Europe and in 1866 
made a second voyage to Europe, taking with him 70 tons of Colorado 
ore for treatment at Swansea. Returning in the spring of 1867, he 
organized the Boston & Colorado Smelting Company, and had since 
devoted his energies to its successful management. The works were 
constructed at Black Hawk first and remained there for a number uf 
years. The peculiar method employed in the smelter is designed for 
the class of ores mined in the Clear Creek Region. In 1878 the smelter 
was removed to its present location at Argo. It has since been in 
operation without intermission. 

While looking after the interests of the Argo smelter, Mr. Hill was 
becoming interested in other ventures. He obtained possession of a 
large tract of land in the vicinity of Florence, on which oil was subse- 
quently discovered. He organized the United Oil Company and made it 
one of the big concerns of the State. His interest in that alone would 
be considered a fortune. Later he became a four-fifths owner of the 
Denver ‘‘Republican.”’ To this he had not given the personal attention 
he gave to his other business enterprises, but he endeavored to place 
it on a high plane as a conservative journal. 

Mr. Hill’s political career began in 1879, when he was brought out as 
a Republican candidate for United States Senator. He was successful 
and served six years in Congress. He was defeated for re-election. His 
eareer as senator was a highly creditable one both to himself and to 
his State. His opinions always commanded respect in the Senate, and 
he was consulted on important financial and economic questions. After 
his retirement from the Senate he held no public office, except to serve 
for a short time as a member of the International Monetary Commis- 
‘sion. One of his favorite projects, which he advocated actively while 
in the Senate, and afterward, was the establishment of a postal tele- 
graph by the Government. He was an active opponent of fraud in 
every form. 

Senator Hill leaves a wife and three children. Crawford Hill, the 
son, has been in the office with his father for many years and is familiar 
with the business, which will probably now devolve upon him. He has 





practically conducted it for the past two or three years. 


Mrs. Charles 
B. Berger and Miss Isabel Hill are the other children. 


HENRY B. ©. NITZE. 





Henry B. C. Nitze, one of the most promising and best known of our 
younger mining engineers, died suddenly on May 25th at Rico, Colorado. 
He was stricken with heart disease while engaged with his professional 
duties, and up to within 48 hours of his death he was busily at work. 

Mr. Nitze was born in Baltimore, Md., on April 19th, 1867, where he 
received his early education. In 1883 he entered Lehigh University, and 
in 1887 graduated as B. S. A little later he received his degree as engi- 
neer of mines, and almost immediately took up active work in the field, 
first going West to Utah and Montana, where he was connected with 
several companies as assayer and chemist. In 1890, when the boom 
days were on in the South, he went to Birmingham, Alabama. From 
this time until the summer of 1896 he was engaged in expert geological 
and mining work in various sections of the South, and was also con- 
nected with the North Carolina Survey, as assistant State geologist. 
As early as 1893 he contributed to the North Carolina Survey a mono- 
graph entitled “Iron Ores of North Carolina.” Shortly afterward he 
studied the monazite deposits in this State, and in 1895 the Survey 
published a bulletin by him on ‘‘Monazite and Monazite Deposits of 
North Carolina.” 

His attention was then turned to the gold bearing deposits of the 
Appalachian States, and in 1896 the Survey issued a bulletin by Mr. 
Nitze and Mr. George B. Hanna on the “Gold Deposits of North Caro- 
lina.” Probably his best work in recent years was that which he and 
Mr. H. A. J. Wilkens did in making a thorough examination of the gol: 
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mines of the Appalachian Region. Their observations and researches 
were published preliminarily in the ‘“‘Transactions’” of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, and later in an elaborate report on ‘‘Gold 
Mining in North Carolina and other Appalachian States,’ which ap- 
peared in 1897 as a bulletin of the North Carolina Geological Survey. 
Mr. Nitze, while employed by the Survey, also did important work in 
other branches of the mineral industry of North Carolina. 

In the fall of 1896 and until the summer of 1897 Mr. Nitze was con- 
nected with the Wetherill Concentrating Company. During this time 
he made a thorough study of the Wetherill process, and wrote much on 
the subject. Among the papers may be mentioned one which he sub- 
mitted at a meeting of the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, in April, 
1897, entitled ““‘The Wetherhill Magnetic Concentrating Process,’ which 
was later printed in pamphlet form. Shortly afterward he became a 
member of the International Geological Congress and attended the sev- 
enth meeting in St. Petersburg, Russia, in the sumer of 1897. His 
observations of gold mining in the Ourals were embodied in his article 
on “The Gold Placers of the Eastern Oural Mountains, Russia,’’ which 
appeared in the “Engineering and Mining Journal,’ September 10th, 
1898. While abroad Mr. Nitze traveled extensively, making a careful 
study of the mining industry in the various regions visited by members 
of the Congress. In the spring of 1898 he again took up his professional 
work in America, and since then had also been connected with the 
United States Geological Survey as an expert. Among his latter contri- 
butions to literature may be mentioned his monograph on “Investiga- 
tions of Some of the Mineral Resources of Porto Rico,” which was pub- 
lished in 1899. At various times he also wrote articles on Southern 
mining interests, and was quoted as an authority on these subjects. He 
was a frequent contributor to the columns of the “Engineering and 
Mining Journal.” ; 

As a mining expert he was closely connected with the Maryland Steel 
Company, for whom he examined a number of mineral properties. For 
the past six months and up to the time of his death she had been general 
mining and geological expert for the New Jersey Zinc Company, and it 
was while in the service of that company that he died in Colorado. 

He was a member of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
and other scientific bodies. As a companion he was most agreeable, and 
ranked high in his profession. His many friends and acquaintances will 
much regret his sudden demise, which cuts short a career of great 
promise. 
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NOTES ON LEAD SMELTING AND GOLD AND SILVER REFINING.* 
APPARATUS FOR COLLECTING SOLIDS FROM SMOKE. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Malvern W. Iles. 





During the past 19 years I have been deeply interested in the study 
of the metallurgic smoke and fume which are produced by the fire treat- 
ment of gold, silver, lead and copper ores. I have made a great many 
qualitative and quantitative experiments in the collection of the various 
kinds of solid matter which is found both in the smoke and fume 
arising from the great variety of blast furnaces, roasting furnaces, fusing 
furnaces, and indeed all of the great many types of furnaces known to 
the lead smelter’s art. Analyses of the solids in smoke will be found in 
the columns of the “Engineering and Mining Journal,” and also in 
“The School of Mines Quarterly’? of Columbia University, covering a 
period from 1880 up to 1900. I have used a great many different kinds 
of apparatus in my experiments, but wish now to briefly describe the 
particular form which I like best, and upon which I think gives the 
most trustworthy information. : 

| have used a great many different kinds of aspirators, and when 
these experiments are repeated a great many times, and for a long 


D is a.bag (which may be either muslin or flannel) having a circum- 
ference of 60 in. and about 20 ft. long, made preferably of plain woven 
cotton cloth having from 44 to 50 threads in the weft, likewise the 
woof, in ever square inch of surface. 

If the fume to be filtered is very hot, say over 250° F., this bag should 
be made of flannel, at least the lower end, for a distance of 3 ft. It is 
very necessary to keep the pressure of the water at a fixed point, say 
40 lbs. per square inch, or even 50 lbs. if it be the practice to keep 
this as the standard pressure at the works. I, however, find for indus- 
trial plants 40 Ibs. to be quite sufficient for almost all purposes; but 
the steam valve upon the pump should be a quick-acting one, and there 
should be placed at some convenient place upon the wall of the pump 
house a large-faced pressure gauge, with an electric light bulb placed 
near thereto, for accurate and quick reading of the pressure registra- 
tion upon the gauge at night. When the experiment is started a good 
intelligent man should be placed at the apparatus described, who works 
12 hours, and is relieved by another man who also works 12 hours. It 
will be the very easy duty of these men simply to watch the pressure 
of the water gauge, keeping the pressure constant, and every one or 
two hours to shake the bag very lightly, if necessary; but the bag 
should not be shaken too often, otherwise some fume will be lost 
through the meshes of the cloth. Upon the other hand, the bag should 
not be allowed to get too tight, otherwise the exhaust fan will not de- 
liver the same quantity of fume per each revolution. Any intelligent 
man can be instructed as to his duties by the metallurgist or superin- 
tendent in an hour’s time. Do not leave too much to the attendant, but 
give personal attention to the experiment at least three times each 24 
hours. When starting up, make a rough qualitative test for the first 
24 hours, shake down the fume into the box, and turn over this sample 
to the assayers and chemists for their determinations, since this sam- 
ple will be almost chemically the same as that of the main or large 
sample. 

I would surely recommend also a complete assay and chemical quanti- 
tative determinations when the regular sample has been properly 
weighed and mixed. 

The solids in the different smokes and fumes of an industrial plan* 
vary very widely indeed, when considered either from a physical or 
chemical standpoint, but for the solids collected from the smoke and 
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period, say for 10 days, or two weeks, we can arrive at a very satisfac- 
tory answer to our question of how many dollars are lost per year in a 
certain kind of smoke. I have also used exhaust fans propelled both 
by belting from a line shaft and from an electric motor. I prefer, how- 
ever, to use water as the motive power, and in the following manner: 
By referring to the drawing, the letter A represents a water motor, 
say a No. 2 Pelton wheel having a 12-in. water wheel and developing 
about 1 H.-P., under 40 lbs. water pressure. : ; 

The pump at the pump house should be supplied with an accurate 
pressure gauge, and to the water pipe which actuates the water wheel 
there should be attached also a good water-pressure gauge, which is 
placed close to the wheel; and it is best to check up this gauge with 
the one stationed at the pump house. 

Upon the drawing, a is the water inlet, and b represents the water 
discharge pipe, while c shows an 8-in. pulley with a face of 2% in. B 
represents a No. 00 “Monogram” blower, manufactured by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company of Boston, Mass. At e is shown the suction to 
the fan, which is 4% in. in diameter, while f is the discharge, which is 
414 in. in diameter. The pulley upon the blower (or really the exhaust 
fan in this case) is shown by d; this pulley is 25 in. in diameter, and 
hes a face 2% in. wide. C represents a box made of heavy IX bright 
tin; this box is 3 ft. square and 5 ft. high; g is a door into the box about 
18 in. wide, and 2 ft. high, held in place by two bars of iron, h, which in 
turn are held into place by the lags, i, which are so fashioned that as the 
bars, h, are driven down they press firmly against the door, holding it 
firmly against the box. There is a thimble for the reception of the 


pine, f, which is 18 in. above the floor of the box to the bottom of the. 


thimble. There is also a thimble in the center of the top of the box. 
This thimble is 18 in. in diameter and 12 in. long, ending with a roll 
projecti utward around a %4-in. rod. 

, The ben is built upon 1% by 1%-in. angle iron for a framework, with 
two stiffeners of the same material carried around the box, one at 
the top of the door, and one midway between that and the top. 








* Copyrighted by the Scientific Publishing Company. 


* 
fume at a lead smelter I prefer to have the following tests made: As- 
say for silver, lead and gold, and the chemists will determine the spe- 
cific: gravity, and determine quantitatively the silica, iron, manganese, 
lime, barium, magnesium, alumina, zinc, potash, soda, ammonia, lead, 
copper, carbon, the total sulphur, and how much sulphur exists as a 
sulphide, how much as a sulphate, and the free sulphuric acid. When 
possible make a spectroscopic determination of these ‘solids, and per- 
form physical tests of many kinds; for example, see if it mixes with 
boiled linseed oil, and try it for paint purposes; see how it acts under 
high pressure; try to burn it in a great many different ways, as some 
of these solids manifest features when ignited which can be turned to 
ommercial profit. ; 
: By aaa ale diameter of the pulleys, the size of the inlet and dis- 
charge pipes, we arrive at the number of cubic feet of gaseous matter 
removed from the stack, flue, chamber or smoke conduit pipe. 

The experiment should last at least a week, and keep on until con- 
cordant results are obtained. It is my firm belief that all smoke and 
fume from all industrial plants should be carefully tested quantitatively 
in order to determine the losses of solids sustained per year, and to see 
if these solids can not be made a source of income to the works. 





BELGIAN COAL SUPPLY.—The Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndi- 
cate, says the London “Colliery Guardian,” has given notice to its Bel- 
gian customers that at the expiration of the contracts now running they 
will only be renewed with a reduction of 25 per cent. on the quantities. 
These customers are in a difficult position, because, when they turn 
to their own country for completing their supplies, they find that there 
are no stocks, while it is almost certain (observes a circular of the 
Comite Central des Houilleres de France) that the present rae 
cannot be increased. This is entirely due to insufficiency of .abor, = a 
any rate, to insufficiency in its results, as the custom of making : _ 
day a play day, to say nothing of other days in the week, is gaining 
ground, and the useful effect of the workmen is diminishing in all the 


colliery districts. 
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THE MISSOURI LEAD AND ZINC COMPANY’S PLANT. 


By Our Special Correspondent. 


The Missouri Lead & Zinc Company is probably the most important 
mining company doing business in the Missouri-Kansas zinc and lead 
mining district. The company possesses the largest capital of any com- 
pany in the district and also the greatest acreage of developed mining 
lands; and its operations are on a scale of greater magnitude, and in 
some respects far ahead of anything in the district. The permanent 
character and the great cost of the improvements made by the company 
on its lands indicate faith in the permanency of mining operations in 
Southwest Missouri and the success of the methods of operation is be- 
coming more apparent every day. The company is capitalized for $3,000,- 
000, and the officers are Alexander Ross, president; John Butler, vice- 
president; W. F. Reed, secretary and treasurer, all of St. Louis; and 
H. R. Conklin of Joplin, superintendent. 

The company owns the fee of 1,300 acres of land, most of which lies 
within or immediately adjoining the Joplin city limits on the southeast. 
This land comprises tracts formerly known as the Oswego land, the 
Guinn & Lloyd land, and the Kirby land and is laid out into lots 200 ft. 
square and sub-leased to miners on the royalty system, at a royalty of 
20 per cent. on zinc and 25 per cent. on lead; an unusually low royalty, 
particularly on lead, on which the royalty is usually based on the sell- 
ing price of pig lead in St. Louis, making the charge uncertain and 
always greater than 25 per cent. The land was thoroughly drilled by 
the company before it was platted and sub-leased, and the lessee has 
an absolute assurance on the ground of this company that the lot ie 
leases contains ore. No restrictions are placed on the operations of 
the sub-lessee more than the ordinary restricuons of the usual lease 
granted in the district, which in a general way only requires the lessee 
to work the ground continuously in a workmanlike manner and to pay 
the royalties. 

Sub-lessees clean their ore on hand jigs, on steam mills of their own, 
or have it cleaned at the custom mill of the company. But while the 
company imposes no more irksome conditions than other companies 
operating in the district, it gives its sub-lessees advantages offered by 
no other company. It maintains a lumber yard, a blacksmith shop, a 
store carrying a complete line of miners’ supplies and everything 
needed by the miner, and sells goods as cheap as they can be purchased 
at any store in the city, either to its direct employees, or to sub-lessees; 
and it operates the largest and best mill in the district, cleaning ore 
for its tenants or others at a fixed charge per ton, the ore for each 
customer being kept in separate bins and sold separately. 

About one-half the land owned by the company is inside the city 
limits, and is laid out into streets and alleys. The shipping facilities 
are unusually good on this land, as it is crossed by three lines of rail- 
roads, the Frisco, the Missouri Pacific and the Kansas City, Fort Scoit 
& Memphis. There are 350 miners’ houses on the ground of the con- 
pany, and most of them are neat little cottages, superior to anything 
usually found on corporation ground, and comparing favorably with 
much of the residence portion of the city proper. The city water sys- 
tem extends to the grounds of the company, and it maintains a fire de- 
partment for its own protection. From 80 to 100 men are employed by 
the company at the mill and in work of various kinds on the ground. 
Mr. James Campbell of St. Louis, who is one of the heaviest stockhold- 
ers of the company, has an elegant modern cottage on the grounds of 
the company. The grounds are handsomely laid out with blue grass 
lawns and shade trees, and the house contains all city conveniences, 
including steam heat, electric lights, hot and cold water, etc. Superin- 
tendent Conklin and other officers of the company also have resi- 
dences, and as these extensive improvements have all been added after 
two or three years’ ownership of the property, it is evident that the 
stockholders are satisfied with results. 

The mill of thé company is a 400-ton quadruple mill. In reality it con- 
sists of four 100-ton mills under one roof, each division of the mill being 
operated by an electric motor of 40 H. P. The mill was built in the 
summer of 1899 and cost $40,000, and in addition to the mill there is 
an electric power station which cost $15,000. The power station is 
equipped with a battery of four 100-H.-P. boilers and a 300-H.-P. engine, 
and furnishes sufficient power to run the big mill of the company, a 
100-ton mill for one of the lessees, power to run a number of mine ven- 
tilating fans, to light the power house, mill and offices of the company, 
and the residences of the stockholders and officers of the company on 
the grounds, and two centrifugal pumps to supply water. The two tail- 
ing elevators are also driven by electric power. ; 

The company operates a large number of pumps, draining the ground 
to a very large extent, and it also has about 2% miles of tramways 
over which are run mule cars holding about a ton, to convey the ore 
from the various shafts on the ground to the mill. The cars are run 
into the mill and hoisted to the upper platform, where they are dumped 
automatically. The company is the only one in the district using tram 
cars on its grounds, and the system has been found to be a saving over 
old methods of handling ore. 

The charge made by the company for concentrating ore is a very 
moderate one to the sub-lessees, but to parties off its land the charge 
is 20c. per ton above the price paid by the tenants. The full capacity 
of the mill is 400 tons each shift of 10 hours, and there are many feat- 
ures in use in no other mill. The dirt is fed automatically to a re- 
volving screen, and one man manipulates a lever which regulates the 
feed for two mills. Nothing goes direct to the rougher, but everything 
goes to a screen with a 5% mesh, as most of the dirt is free ore. Every- 
thing is sized to 5% in. and under, and if the stuff does not go through 
the screen it is returned. Everything passing through the screen 
goes to the roughing jig. Dirt that will not pass through the screen 
goes to the crusher, and from there to the rolls and back to the original 
screen. Chats from the rougher pass through a set of chat rolls and 
back to the screen, and tailings pass directly to the tailing spout. Smit- 
tem from the rougher goes to the cleaner, and the product from the 
cleaner is passed by return elevators back to the original screen. This 
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process, it has been found, results in saving the greatest possible per- 
centage of the ore. 

The interior view of the mill will give an idea of its magnitude us 
compared with most of the mills in the district, and the two views of 
bi land of the company give an idea of the large extent of the opera- 
ions. 

Mr. H. R. Conklin, the superintendent of the company, to whom much 
of the success of its operations is due, is a graduate of Cornell Univer- 


sity and also of the mining department of Washington University at 
St.. Louis. 


: PEAT IN RUSSIA.—The great scarcity and high price of coal has 
induced the Russian Minister of Communications to enjoin trials of peat 
for firing engines to be made on the Nicolas Railway. When the price 
of wood rose 20 per cent., that fuel had been used exclusively on the 
line named; but naphtha refuse was substituted. When, however, the 
price of this latter rose to a high point, attention was turned to peat, 
which is very abundant in the north of Russia. Formerly this fuel did 
not give satisfactory results, because the briquettes contained a large 
proportion of humidity; but subsequent improvements hold out the hope 
that peat can now be employed to better advantage. 


MINERALS IN BOSNIA.—The working of minerals in Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina is dealt with in the “Revue Generale des Sciences” 
for April by M. A. Lebrun, Ingenieur des Mines, who observes that 
Bosnia is interesting, if not through the importance at any rate through 
the varieties of iis deposits, fuel under the form of lignite being found 
there, as well as salt, and the ores of iron, manganese, chromium, lead, 
zinc, copper and mercury, besides gold and silver, the mines being 
worked almost entirely by the State. In addition to salt, which, as in 
Austria, constitutes a monopoly, the State possesses large collieries at 
Zenica, lignite mines at Tuzla, and two-thirds of the iron ore mines at 
Vares, all which mines it works directly. 


COKE SYNDICATES IN FRANCE.—Two coke consumption syndi- 
cates have lately been founded, one in France and the other in Belgium, 
the first of which, under the name of Societe Lorraine de Carbonisation, 
embraces the iron works of Micheville, Longwy, F. de Saintignon, Raty 
et Compagnie, La Providence, Senelle, Maubeuge, La Chiers and Gorcy. 
The site chosen for the works is 7 kms. from Douai, in the Nord, be- 
tween Auby and Leforest, where there is a canal wharf for receiving 
the coal, while the coke will be sent off by a branch line with junction 
at Leforest Station. The plant is to comprise, in the first place, 15) 
Collin recovery ovens, of which 90 are to be started at the beginning 
of next year and the remainder in the following May. 


THOMAS SLAG IN EUROPE.—According to L. Grandeau, in the 
Paris “Temps,” the quantity of Thomas (basic) slag sold for use as a 
fertilizer in Europe in 1899 was as follows, in metric tons: 


Used in Ex- 
incountry. ported. 
730,000 


, 56,000 
110,000 146,000 

198,000 

80,000 

90,000 
1,416,000 1,208,000 234,000 
In Austria-Hungary the consumption exceeded the production by 26,000 
tons, and that quantity was imported, chiefly from Germany. The ex- 
ports of the remaining 208,000 tons were divided as follows: Italy, 
45,000 tons; Russia, 40,000; Holland, 40,000; Switzerland, 22,000; Sweden 

and Norway, 20,000; countries outside of Europe, 41,000 tons. 


Sold. 
Germany 86. 
Great Britain 
France 
Belgium 
Austria-Hungary 


MINING IN MADAGASCAR.—Complying with a request of the “Office 
Colonial,” the French General Pennequin has communicated a report by 
Captain Mouneyres, chief of the Madagascar mine service, as to the 
nature and situation of metalliferous deposits in that island. It ap- 
pears from this document that magnetic oxide of iron exists near Ani- 
bodivariona, about 35 kms. to the southwest of Fianarantsoa, and also 
near Mahatsinjo, about 10 kms. to the north of Tsaratanana, and near 
the River Mahajamba. Brown hematite occurs near Ambatotapaka, 
about 2 kms. east-northeast of Antsirabe, and magnetite near Andrano 
fito, about 35 kms. west-southwest of Tsinjorivo, on the Ornide. Numer- 
ous iron mines are also known to exist in Mantasoa and Tsiazompanizy, 
where they have been worked for a long time by the natives. The only 
concessions at present granted, irrespective of gold, are three for iron 
mines, situated at Maroangotra and Ranomangatzioka, on the boundary 
of the eastern forests, and at Ambohyanaka, about 25 kms. east-soutlh- 
east of Tananarive. 


NEW COKE PLANTS IN BELGIUM.—A plant of 150 ovens for turn- 
ing out 150,000 tons of coke yearly has been begun at Willebroeck, abou’. 
midway between Antwerp and Brussels, by a “societe anonyme,” or 
limited liability company, with a capital of 1,500,000 fr. The capital is 
entirely subscribed by 12 iron smelting companies—Cockerill, Angleur 
and Esperance in the Liege District; Athus, Musson and Halanzy in 
Belgian Luxemburg; La Providence, Couillet and the Sud de Chatelinea' 
near Charleroi; La Louviere, in the Center; Monceau and Thy-le-Cha 
teau; and the president of the conseil d’administration is M. Chantrain¢ ; 
manager of the Angleur Steel Works. As to these ovens, the “Moniteu 4 
des Interets Materiels” observes that one of the most important points 
to settle was that of the site of the works, which will adjoin the Wille- 
broeck station, while having a wharf on the canal. The coal supplies can 
therefore be obtained either by rail or by water; and the coke turned 
out can be sent off by either mode of conveyance. The site was, in fact, 
chosen so that the ovens should never be dependent on the coal of any 
one country, but that the collieries of Belgium, France, Germany, Ens- 
land and even America may send their products to the works. Each = 
the subscribing companies can make arrangements for receiving from 59° 
to 2,500 tons of coke per month, according to requirements, 
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THE DOMINION IRON AND STEEL WORKS, CAPE BRETON. 





An interesting description of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company’s 
works, published in the Cleveland “Iron Trade Review,” says that the 
ores used comes from the Wabana Mine on Great Bell Island, in Con- 
ception Bay, Newfoundland, about 35 miles from St. John’s. The red 
hematite of which the ore bed is composed is found in the form of 
small blocks of reasonably regular size. These vary in length from 
a few inches to several feet. The entire ore bed embraces something 
over 800 acrs, and the bed has at its shallowest section a thickness of 
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considerably increased by improvements now in contemplation. The 
chutes of the ore dock are moved by a counter-balanced winch which 
may be readily operated by one man. The dumping of the cars is 
accomplished by an automatic tipple, which is upset by the weight of 
the loaded car and returned to an upright position by means of cast 
iron counterbalance weights hung upon a shaft beneath the floor. 
Connecting the mine and the dock is a double track cable tram- 
way. This is 2 miles in length and of 2-ft. gauge, and is operated by a 
15-16-in. endless steel cable 4 miles in length. The equipment includes 
upward of 400 cars. The average cost of mining the ore, transporting it 
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fully 8 ft. It has been estimated that this deposit is capable of yielding 
at least 25,000,000 tons of ore of available quality. 

Great Bell Island is about 8 miles in length by 2 in width; and while 
ihe northern side, where the iron mines are situated, is exposed to 
some pretty severe winds, there is on the other side an excellent and 
verfectly sheltered harbor. Here a shipping pier has been constructed, 


to the dock and placing it aboard vessels ranges from 25 to 30c. per 
ton. Ore was first shipped from the Wabana Mine late in 1895, and 
since that time about 600,000 tons have been shipped, more than half 
of it during 1899. The Newfoundland mineral act exacts no govern- 
mental royalty on the ore mines, the only provision being that the 
operators shall make an expenditure of at least $6,000 per square mile 
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and the facilities provided are likely to prove fully adequate for some 
time to come. The pier is 65 ft. in length, 45 ft. in width and 90 ft.in height 
of Southern pine construction and rests upon piling surrounded by a 
crib-work of heavy timber filled with stone. The dock contains 10 
pockets, each of 200 tons capacity, and from these the ore is discharged 
into vessels through chutes placed at an angle of about 40°. On occa- 


sions 200 tons have been discharged from a single pocket in 10 minutes.. 


The present loading capacity of the dock is 2,500 tons, and this is to be 


on improvements. In the case of the Wabana this has, of course, been 
largely exceeded. The Dominion Iron and Steel Company also owns a 
mine in the Santiago District of Cuba, from which ore can be brought 
to Louisburg at all seasons of the year, and is understood to hold options 
on other Newfoundland properties. 

The works of the company are located at Sydney, Cape Breton, near 
the mines of the Dominion Coal Company, from which the supplies of 
fuel will be drawn, The Dominion Iron and Steel Company has placed 
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a contract for the construction of 400 Otto-Hoffman by-product coke 
ovens, which will be located between the iron works and the coal 
mines, and which will cost, when completed, over $1,000,000. The gas 
secured in this plant will be utilized in the steel mill and the other by- 
products. 

The iron ore of Great Bell Island contains from 54 to 59 per cent. of 
metallic iron, the average being 55 per cent. At the Ferrona Furnace in 
Nova Scotia the average charge per ton of pig iron made is 1.8 tons 
Great Bell ore, 0.75 ton Cape Breton limestone and 1.25 tons Cape 
Breton coke. 

The plant at Sydney will consist of four blast furnaces, each having a 
capacity of 250 tons of pig iron per day under ordinary conditions. 
Each will be 85 ft. in height and 19 ft. in diameter. In the steel mill 
the basic open-hearth system will be used exclusively, but the exact 
type of furnace has not been decided upon. There will be from 10 to 12 
furnaces in the steel plant. The estimates as to the cost of making 
pig iron at Cape Breton give a total ef about $5.50 per ton under present 
condiiions. The present Dominion law provides for a bounty of $3 a ton 
on pig iron made from Canadian ore, or $2 if made from other ores, and 
for $3 a ton on steel ingots made from Canadian iron. This is in force 
until 1907. 

The new plant will be under charge of Mr. Arthur J. Moxham, who 
has had much experience in Ohio and in Alabama. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVED COAL MINING ACCIDENT 
STATISTICS.—I. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by F. L. Hoffman. 





“No question connected with the mining industry,” writes the Illinois 
Labor Commissioner in the latest coal report, “excites so much interest 
and sympathy as that relating to the number of men whose lives are 
sacrificed in the prosecution of their business,” and while this theory 
may hold true in a measure of accidents of alarming proportions such 
as the recent disaster in Utah, it hardly applies to the general occur- 
rence of mining accidents which pass without serious consideration .n 
the part of the general public. Few questions within the domain of 
practical statistics have received such crude treatment and been con- 
sidered in so crude and indifferent a manner as the occurrence of fatal 
and minor accidents in coal mining operations. This criticism is made 
in full recognition of the fact that much has been done to diminish the 
accident liability in coal mining in this country; but the fact remains 
that after all the years of experience and observation the occurrence of 
such accidents is still very great and, I am satisfied, much greater than 
there is need of in the light of present knowle.uge and mechanical skill, 
tending constantly, in other industrial occupations, to diminish the 
liability to fatal and less serious accidents. This view is not shared by 
the Labor Commissioner of Illinois, who, in the report previously men- 
tioned, expresses the opinion that “while association with the ordinary 
risk which all miners assume may, in time, develop a degree of in- 
difference, the sources of danger are so numerous and uncertain that 
most of the fatal accidents may be safely ascribed to causes unseen and 
therefore not preventable.” It is the opinion of the writer that this 
view is entirely unwarranted by the facts and one which cannot be too 
severely condemned as a fatalism and submission to the forces of na- 
ture, which it is for the intelligence of man to bring under his proper 
control. 

A careful study of the facts pertaining to the large number of acci- 
dents in coal mining operations, especially those caused by falls of 
roofs and sides, will convince even the one most inclined to let nature 
take its course, that with proper precaution and with a proper regard 
for the danger and an intelligent appreciation of the real problems 
involved in mining operations, a large number of fatal and other acci- 
dents are easily preventable. 

A careful review of the facts entering into the question of an im- 
proved system of mining accident statistics would necessitate the writ- 
ing of a special treatise and it is only possible in this article to treat of 
the essential aspects of the problem, leaving minor matters for the time 
being out of consideration. 

The first necessity for an improvement in the present day method is 
a radical change in the manner in which the statistics of accidents in 
mining operations are presented in the annual reports of mine in- 
spectors, and most of all a decided change in the arrangement of the 
tables and the calculation of rates and ratios as they are now in com- 
mon use and the majority of which are as useless as they are mis- 
leading and often a positive hindrance to an improvement which will 
make such statistics intelligent and representative of the actual condi- 
tions as they pertain to coal mining operations. 

We may concede a certain value to the bare statement of the actual 
facts pertaining to the accident occurrence in the mining industry in 
any given section of the country. It is of some value, for general pur- 
poses, to know the actual number of lives lost and the number of per- 
sons injured, but the application of such data to general principles 
of public policy incorporated in legislative enactments is a matter 
fraught with much danger in view of the probability that public opin- 
ion based on such general information will either over-estimate or 
under-rate the actual danger pertaining to the mining industry. No 
intelligent idea of the actual risk in coal mining is conveyed to the 
mind by the bare statement, for instance, that during the year 1899 
there were 84 lives lost in coal mining operations in the State of IIli- 
nois. Some standard of comparison is required by which the mind is 
able to grasp the relative importance of this fact. If the subject is pre- 
sented in the usual manner of press abstracts of official reports the 
same will, perhaps, contain the additional information that the number 
of lives lost have been in the ratio of so many tons of coal mined to 
every life lost, and for Illinois, for the year 1899, the ratio calculated in 
this manner would be one life lost to every 278,982 tons of coal mined: 
but even the trained observer is as unenlightened as ever because there 
is no basis of comparison, no standard by which the risks of mine 
operations can be measured and compared on the basis of coal produc- 


: tion. The reader will inquire as to the real meaning of this ratio and no 
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answer can be made except that it has always been the custom to state 
the ratio of loss in mining operations in this manner and that for the 
sake of conformity the annual loss of life is continued to be represented 
in this form. Nothing is more misleading and absolutely useless than 
this crude method of calculating the actual loss of life on the basis of 
the annual amount of coal production. It would be as absurd to 
base the loss of life in the oil fields on the number of gallons of oil pro- 
duced during the year, or the loss of life in the Gloucester fisheries on 
the number of fish caught during the season, or the loss of life in the 
railway mail service on the number of letters carried, as to base the 
loss of life in coal mining operations on the number of tons of coal 
which have actually been produced. It manifestly requires only a mo- 
ment’s thought to convince the reader that for general purposes a ratio 
of this kind is useless and misleading, antiquated and absurd. 

A less crude but still unsatisfactory method is to calculate the loss of 
life on the average number of persons employed, stated in the manner 
of the number of persons employed to every life lost. This method was 
commonly employed in health offices some 50 years ago, but it is now no 
longer made use of in the annual reports on the vital statistics of the 
various cities of this or other countries. Mining statistics in this re- 
spect are 50 years behind the times and there is no warrant for this 
practice except that it is one which has also been in use for many 
years and which is continued for the sake of conformity. 

In the last Illinois coal report the loss of life in coal mining opera- 
tions in that State is given in this manner and represented as having 
been one life lost to every 400 persons employed; but a moment’s 
thought will make it clear that no intelligent meaning is conveyed to 
the reader by this bare statement of the actual facts. We may properly 
ask what is a high or low ratio on this basis? No intelligent answer 
can be made to this question, for the loss of life in other dangerous 
occupations is not in a single instance stated in this antiquated man- 
ner. However, this ratio has the intrinsic merit that it can be con- 
verted into a rate of lives lost to each 1,000 persons employed. By 
converting the ratio of one to every 400 into a rate of 2.3 per 1,009 
at once makes the problem a very simple one and intelligent to every 
reader at all familiar with mortality statistics. It is only on the basis 
of such a rate, calculated on a uniform basis from the average force of 
persons actually exposed to risk of fatal injury, that an intelligent idea 
is conveyed to the reader, ever so slightly familiar with mortality or 
accident statistics. The rate in this instance is shown to have been 
2.3 per 1,000, while in a general way the mortality of American cities is 
about 17 or 18 per 1,000; hence the fact is made clear that the general 
mortality from fatal accidents in mining operations in Illinois forms a 
not inconsiderable proportion of the aggregate mortality from all 
causes, and if the comparison is carried further and made more scien- 
tific by comparing the accident liability of coal miners with the death 
rate of men of ages 15 to 65, it can easily be shown that the accident 
risk in coal mining is a very material element in diminishing the dura- 
tion of life among men engaged in this occupation. The rate thus 
calculated on the basis of every 1,000 men employed is properly com- 
parable with similar rates calculated for men engaged in other hazard- 
ous occupations, and as an illustration of the utility of this method I 
give below a table showing the accident rates for men employed in 
various occupations in this country: 

Fatal Accident Liability in Various Occupations. 
Rates per 1,000 Persons Employed. 


EEE OD: nn wis ssw ness wees wen cenansesace 1888-97 per 1,000 13.3 
Trainmen on American railways ..............5+. 1889-98 - = 7.7 
EE CONE ID oss aap pie k co nah 0408 ex's sO¥%6 1889-98 a S 5.9 
EGY TALI GHIDIOTOOS 0 .oo'5c sinc vccnevevevessnces 1889-98 = 1.1 
SRE SAREE ENEOD:. .dwewesewnp ode esos scaaen cis 1890-99 ne " 1.1 
i INS oc la Cele suwskteNenesseciasaire's 1887-96 - “ 1.6 
Paid firemen, American cities ..................005 1889-98 7. ee, 2.5 
Policemen, American cities ............. Os.5% sete ea 1889-98 - . 0.7 
Street railway men (Massachusetts)............. 1895-98 & ~ 0.2 
Coal miners (United States)....................05 1887-96 a4 - 2.6 
Coal miners (Pennsylvania anthracite).......... 1887-96 - = 3.2 
Coal miners (Pennsylvania bituminous)........ 1887-96 a) oe 1.1 


The utility of this method of representing the actual risk incident to 
general coal mining operations is clearly brought out in this table of 
comparative accident rates for men employed in various dangerous oc- 
cupations, and I believe that it is made clear that the method now 
in vogue of either stating the loss of life in the manner of a ratio based 
on the annual coal production or in the manner of one life lost to a 
certain number of persons employed, is not only inadequate and useless 
for general purposes but that the advance made in general mortality 
statistics demands a corresponding improvement in the accident statis- 
tics of coal mining operations. 

Before I consider other essential aspects of the question I wish to 
here call attention to a matter which has received careful con- 
sideration in some of the annual reports of State Mining Inspectors, 


Accidents in Coal Mining in the State of Illinois. 
General Table. 


Average 


m he © ° 
as number Rate Non- 28 
Ch of Fatal per fatal fo 
Pas employees. accidents. 1000.5 injuries. a 
1889 30.076 42 1.4 201 6.7 
1890 28.574 53 1.9 294 10.3 
1891 32.951 60 1.8 367 11.1 
1892 33.632 57 1.7 370 11.0 
1893 35.390 69 1.9 403 11.4 
18: 32.635 72 2.2 521 16.0 
1895 31.962 75 2.3 605 18.9 
1896 33.054 77 2.3 672 20.3 
1897 33.788 2.0 518 15.3 
1898 35.026 75 2.1 438 12.5 
1889-98 327.088 649 2.0 4,389 13.4 
1899 36.991 84 2.3 597 16.1 


while in others a very indifferent treatment is accorded to the subject. 
While, as I have stated, there is something of value and interest in the 
plain statement of the fact that a certain number of lives were lost dur- 
ing a given year at the corresponding accident rate per 1,000 en- 
gaged, this statement is insufficient unless a basis of com- 
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parison is afforded by the returns for previous years. 
ble every report of a State Inspector of coal mines should contain a 
table constructed in the manner outlined below, showing the general 
facts pertaining to the coal mining industry for the preceding 5 or 10 
years and the current year, for which the report is made: 

In the above table I have made use of the returns of the State of Illi- 
nois for the past 11 years as they have been reported in the last annual 


As far as possi- 


coal report for that State. I believe that it is more satisfactory to ex- 
clude the last year from the calculation of the average rate for a given 
period calculated for comparative purposes, since by this method the 
year under consideration is brought out more prominently as regards 
a favorable or unfavorable experience. I have included in this table a 
column for non-fatal accidents which represents a subject properly de- 
serving of special consideration. I have always been strongly inclined 
to make very little use of the returns of non-fatal accidents in mining 
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in the reports for some of the States sufficient information as regards 
the occupation of the men killed and injured is given to make possible 
a crude calculation of the rates required, but to make the returns exact 
the same should be tabulated in the same manner as similar data are 
tabulated for the men employed inside or outside of the mines. A diffi- 
culty will of course present itself in the occasional occurrence of acci- 
dents below ground to men properly employed on the surface, while 
men employed in the mines will occasionally meet with accidental in- 
jury or death outside of the mines. To meet this point it might be 
desirable to add a second column for this purpose, but since such acci- 
dents are of rare occurrence it hardly seems necessary to burden the 
reports with additional information on this point. Brief references 
might be made in the explanatory text, stating that out of a given 
number of deaths due to accidents, a stated number had been in con- 
sequence of general conditions outside of the occupation. Such in- 
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and other industrial occupations, since it is practically impossible to 
insure uniformity of returns. 

It is much to the credit of the State of Illinois that there the non- 
fatal accidents are reported in such detail that it is possible to form a 
very satisfactory idea of the true nature of non-fatal injuries. Since 
this subject, however, does not properly fall within the scope of this 
article I cannot here discuss the matter at length and I limit myself to 
the statement that it would indeed be a very satisfactory and useful 
contribution to mining accident statistics if the method in use in IIli- 
nois were adopted by other States and that the nature of non-fatal in- 
juries were fully set forth in a special table designed for this purpose. 

Having pointed out the first essential in an improved statement of 
mining accident statistics, namely, the necessity of calculating rates on 
the basis of the average number of men employed during a given 


formation is now furnished for men employed on the police force, fire 
departments, etc., where one column will show the deaths due to acci- 
dents incident to the occupation, while another column will show the 
deaths due to accidents in general. However, as stated, such accidents 
are comparatively infrequent and the subject need hardly receive seri- 
ous consideration until a sufficient advance has been made in more ele- 
mentary matters. 

A careful study of the last outlined table will point to a material im- 
provement in the statement of the actual risk incident to mining oper- 
ations, and in the absence of more detailed information such a table 
would serve a very useful purpose. But a still greater improvement 
would be introduced into mining accident statistics if for each class 
of men employed in well-defined groups of occupations, above or below 
ground, the details as regards numbers exposed were also given and 
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period and on the basis of 1,000 persons exposed to risk, I now call at- 
tention to the. second essential, namely, the necessity of dividing acci- 
dents according to the place of occurrence, whether above ground in 
general operations or below ground in actual mining operations. Mani- 
festly, a rate calculated on the total number of men employed in coal 
mining must be misleading in that a very considerable proportion of the 
total number of employees are not exposed, in any serious manner, to 
the risk incident to actual inside mining operations; hence the neces- 
sity of dividing accidents in the manner that each group is separately 
stated and each rate is separately calculated for the operations above 
ground and the actual mining operations below ground. I have framed 
the following table in accordance with this suggestion, and have desig- 
nated the same special table No. 1: 
Accidents in Coal Mining in the State of Illinois. 
Special Table No. 1. 


Average Fatal Rate fem Rate 
" No. of acci per ata per 
oe employees. dents 1000. accidents. 1000. 
TMM sss etAis ccdeeieea 0 WS ee'eein ivav. 0) “2 hadaas eae 
UI: A actvecss| “Gasasesven - <aasdedeege sees tenes see 
PO yccant) ksaaewees.. a aaeaunneey iene een tA ea ee 


That it would not be at all difficult to compile such a table and to 
calculate the rates required, is brought out by the fact that in most of 
the mining reports of the States of this country information is now 
published as regards the number of men employed inside and outside 
of the mines, but similar information as regards the occurrence of ac- 
cidents inside and outside the mines is not properly presented at’ present 
in any of the mine reports published in this country. It is true that 


incorporated in a more elaborate table, of which I give an outline be- 
low and which I have designated as Special Table No. 2: 








Accidents in Coal Mining in Pennsylvania. 
Special Table No. 2. 
Accidents According to Occupation. 








Non-fatal 


| 
Fatal | Rate per 
1000. accidents. 


employees accidents. | 


‘ Rate per 
Occupation. 1009. 





Outside : 
RR SIO a a cascccaseensas 
UN 5 sc batic coer scqecenas 
MRS ece, 8 kee i Ses | | 
Peers | 
Blacksmiths. Carpenters.... | 
Slate pickers 4 
All other Company men .... 
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Inside: 

Foremen and Mine Bosses.. 
EE SUNN as da conievesenss 

I Letdneh! cases dens ‘ 
Mine Laborers......... 
Drivers and Runners. . 
Door-boys and Helpers..... | 
All other Company men .... 
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I have only included general well-defined occupations, but the table 
could be improved upon by adding additional occupations sufficiently 
well defined to avoid a confusion in the returns. That it would not be 
at all difficult to compile such a table is made clear by the fact that in 
many of the mining States, including Pennsylvania, statistical informa- 
tion is now published as regards the number of men employed accord- 
ing to specified groups of occupations and it would only be necessary 
to improve slightly the present method by stating the occupation of the 
killed or injured to make the same applicable for the purposes of being 
utilized for the proposed occupation table of accident rates. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is even now possible, from the information published in 
the Pennsylvania reports, to calculate the accident rate for miners, mine 
laborers and a few other well-defined inside occupations, but the re- 
turns as regards all the principal occupations are not made sufficiently 
distinct to indicate, first, whether the person injured or killed was em- 
ployed above or below ground; second, whether ill-defined occupations 
such as “head men,” “bottom men,” “timber men,” “laboring men,” 
etc., are properly belonging to “other company men” employed above 
or below surface. As an illustration of the utility of a table setting 
forth the actual risk incident to each specific and well-defined group 
of men employed in coal operations, I may state briefly the facts as 
they have been calculated from the returns for the Third Anthracite 
District of Pennsylvania for the year 18$7. In that district the mor- 
tality from fatal accidents was 6.5 per 1,000 for miners, 4.5 per 1,000 for 
mine laborers, 3.5 per 1,000 for runners and drivers, 2.2 per 1,000 for 
door tenders and 2.3 per 1,000 for all other inside men, while for out- 
side workers the rate was only 0.7 per 1,000. Thus it is shown that 
very material differences exist in the accident liability of the different 
occupations making up the general coal mining industry, and it will 
readily be recognized that a most important improvement in mining 
accident statistics will be brought about by thus clearly setting forth 
the accident experience of each district or State. 

If it were, therefore, possible to adopt and incorporate in future re- 
ports of mine inspectors these very simple suggestions, all of which 
can be introduced without serious changes in the present make-up of 
the reports, and none of which require exceptional skill or ability, there 
would soon be brought together-a sufficient basis of facts to make 
it possible to form an accurate conception of the real risk at 
present inherent in mining operations, and as the reports were made 
from year to year it would become possible to trace with a.most un- 
erring accuracy the increase or decrease of each class of risks, as they 
pertain to any particular group of occupations. 


(To Be Concluded.) 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Alaska United Gold Mining Company, Alaska. 


This company operates the Ready Bullion and 700-ft. mines on 
Douglas Island, Alaska. The report is for the year ending December 
31st, 1899. The total earnings for the year were $586,787. The oper- 
ating expenses were $462,041, and interest, $11,329, making a total of 
$473,370, and leaving a surplus of $113,417. The tons mined and the re- 
turns for the year were as follows: 








Ready Bullion. 700-ft. Totals. 

IS a ND BI, i500: b050 oni bossenccesccen 62,107 85,065 247,172 
NEE UO, oes canbsescprescsscesscsancces 3,116 1,651 4,767 
es RS DONNIE 5c son cieennesseneneessa vn 3,232 1,234 4,466 
Re ek eI BD Bho ovcccesccccccccesncees $317,546 $99,345 $416,891 
ee ne NS ca cinckaesennransonedsaresks 123,147 46,749 169,896 
SRE ERNE. cccncncnheceepnnencssds0ss6>bsesennnsons $440,693 $146,094 $586,787 
DE GO, BEOD as in scone scccccwsssencccen $1.96 $1.17 $1.68 
Average per ton, sulphurets..;..................0. 0.76 0.55 0.65 
ree $2.72 $1.72 $2.33 
Average per ton sulphurets treated................. 38.10 37.87 38.04 


On the Ready Bullion, the development -work included 47 ft. shaft 
sinking, 1,545 ft. drifting, 475 ft. cross-cutting, 1,270 ft. raises, 982 ft. 
intermediate drifts; a total of 4,319 ft. The ore in sight at the close 
of the year was 263,280 tons. On the 700-ft. claim the development was 
695 ft. drifts, 62 ft. cross-cuts, 427 ft. intermediate drifts, 437 ft. raises; 
a total of 1,621 ft. The ore in sight is 293,870 tons. The accompany- 
ing map shows the condition of the mines at the close of the yaar. 

The expenses in detail were as follows: 











Ready Bullion. 700-ft. 

Total Per ton. Total Per ton. 

BE IOS onan dkcnbenskecnscaseonsss $440,693 $2.7185 $146,004 $1.7174 
I REE icin iinnscccessessvesesencens $215,479 $1.3292 $93,365 $1.9976 
Milling and concentrating.............. 66,510 0.4103 31,681 0.3724 
Sulphuret expenses..............-+-+++++ 27,035 0.1668 10,662 0.1253 
GBZQDOMSTA] CRPCTIBOS... ..2cccccscccovcccsccves 5,282 0.0326 4,402 0.0518 
San Francisco offfce..................06 1,140 0.0070 950 0.0112 
RE GIO, 5 osccunsdescnvesvisndenessene 339 0.0021 283 0.0933 
CEE? GREURBOS, ..«.« » 20000550050 000000 493 0.0030 410 0.0048 
eee ers ee 3,075 0.0190 935 0.0119 
Total SKPOMBCS. ......c2ccccscocscesoes $319,353 31.9700 $142,688 $1.6774 
Mining profit............ secseeeeeeeees _ $121,340 $0.74 $3,406 $0.0400 
On the 700-ft. claim milling was in progress during only 8 months of 


the year. 

Superintendent A. M. Robeson’s report says: “On the Ready Bullion 
Claim a small amount of ore still remains in sight above the adit 
level, but as it is in small bunches here and there it has not been in- 
cluded in the ore in sight. The vein formation extends beyond the 
east of the surface workings, but as little exploration work has been 
done in that direction, no opinion can be formed of its value. During 
tae latter half of the year the 70 ft. level has been opened westward 
from No. 1 Shaft, with the object of ascertaining the practicability of 
extracting the good ore at the eastern end of the mine, lying above 
300 ft. level. One stope in very good ore has been about half worked 
out without any signs of sea water. The level is now being extended 
further to the west, where another block of good ore can be ex- 
tracted. On the 300 ft. level the only work done during the year was a 
small amount of drifting for air-ways. On the 450 ft. level the greater 
». part of the development work for the year has been done. The west 
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drift has been extended about 200 ft., and a stope, No. 2 west, has been 
started. In the stope the vein will average 30 ft. thick and wlll pay, but 
to the west the lode:is very poor and narrow. On the east the level 
has been extended about 135 ft.; one stope, No. 2 east, has been 
opened, and has now nearly reached the 300 ft. level. The vein in 
the end of the drift is too narrow to stope, but still carries good values. 
to the west the lode is very poor and narrow. On the east, with 
the object of securing a large body of payable ore left standing there, 
the 600 ft. level has been opened over 200 ft. to the east and 150 
ft. to the west of the station, and two cross-cuts have been made to- 
wards the hanging wall. The vein is very thick, but carries very 
small values except on the footwall. The pay ore is known to 
greatly increase in thickness towards the 450 ft. level. On the main 
shaft sinking has been resumed and will be continued until the 750 ft. 
level is reached. 

“The 120-stamp mill has run an equivalent of 354 days for the full 
mill of 120 stamps out of a possible 363 days, crushing 162,107 tons of 
ore, or 3.81 tons per stamp per day. -A large amount of development 
work has been done during the year, although not much payable 
ground has been added to the reserves. This is partially due to the 
small amount of ore that had actually reached the stoping stage at 
the beginning of the year, and the consequent urgent necessity of 
preparing more stopes to meet the demands of 120 stamps when the 
surface ore, which has supplied over one-third of the year’s crushing, 
should be exhausted. A Riedler pump has been placed on the 600 ft. 
level; it is giving entire satisfaction. The average number of men 
employed, including Indians, was 167, and the average amount paid 
each, including board, was $3.07 per day. 

“On the 700 ft. claim in the adit level the raise for No. 2 pit was put 
through to the surface, and a good portion of the year’s crushing has 
been taken out of it. No other development work has been done on 
this level. To the west, this level has reached the boundary of the 
Alaska Treadwell Company’s property, and a large stope has beenstarted 
which contains payable clean ore from wall to wall. On the east the 
level is now about 325 ft. from the end line. Like the upper ore, the 
260 ft. level has been driven to the western boundary, and the first 
stop has been started there. The lode contains nothing but clean ore, 
and has gained some strength as compared to the levels above. The 
payable ore also extends for a great distance from the Treadwell 
boundary. On the east 350 ft. remain to be driven before the boundary 
is reached. 

“On April 18th the 100-stamp mill was started and ran as full 
an extent as possible for the rest of the year. As, however, the water 
power could not be spared by the Alaska Treadwell Company at all 
times a large amount of time was lost, principally in the last months 
of the year. A steam plant, which should be at work by next March, 
is now being installed with the view of providing for all future short- 
ages of water-power. The total time run is equal to 20344 days for 
the full mill of 100 stamps, crushing 85,065 tons of ore, or 4.18 tons 
per stamp per day. This is an excellent result, but one which can be 
improved on when the annoying delays, due to lack of power, are done 
away with. Although the present appearance of the mine is good, and 
ore equal to a two years’ supply is available without extending the 
present levels, it is advisable to sink the shaft at least 110 ft. and to 
open the 370 ft. level, during the ensuing year. The average number 
of men, including Indians, employed per day for the year was 69, and 
the average amount paid each including the cost of board, was $3.21 
per day.” 





Waihi Gold Mining Company, New Zealand. 


This mine in the Thames District of New Zealand has been the most 
successful of all mines in that colony and the report of 1899, which has 
just been published, shows that the-condition and prospects of the 
mine are better than ever. This property was originally acquired in 
1887 by the same financial group in London who introduced the Rich- 
mond Mine of Nevada to the London public. At first, some time was 
spent in experimenting on a suitable process for the treatment of the 
Waihi ores, as it was found that the ordinary stamping and amalga- 
mating gave a very poor extraction on account of the extraordinary 
fineness of the gold particles, and it was not until dry stamping and 
cyaniding was adopted that the prosperity of the company commenced. 
Dividends at the rate of 20 per cent per annum were paid in 1893 and 
1894, and at the rate of 40 per cent. in 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898 and 1899, 
while since the end of 1899, the period covered by the present report, 
interim dividends at the rate of 50 per cent. are being paid. The capi- 
tal was originally £100,000, but on several occasions it has been in- 
creased by the issue of new shares to provide for additional plant prop- 
erty, and the capital now stands at £320,000. 

During the year under review, 102,381 tons of ore were treated, and 
yielded 66,053 oz. of fine gold and 189,149 standard ounces of silver. 
The total receipts realized by the sale of these products were £302,525. 
Receipts from other sources were £3,070, and the balance brought from 
last year was £36,580, while the total expenditure was £138,910. The 
total funds available for distribution were therefore £203,266. 
Out of this £10,000 was written off for depreciation, and £20,000 added 
to reserve. Dividends absorbed £128,000 and income tax £4,702, and 
£40,564 is the balance carried forward to 1900. 

There are at present 190 stamps in operation and on account of the 
important developments at the mine, another 100 stamps are in course 
of erection. The actual saving was 88.4 per cent. of the gold contents 
and 57.6 per cent. of the silver contents, a slight improvement on pre- 
vious years. The cost of cyaniding is slightly under 51.5c. per ton 
of ore. The managers intend to adopt a system of wet crushing in 
their new plant. A very full account of this mine and the treatment 
of the ores was given in the “Engineering and Mining Journal” No- 
vember 12th, 1898. 

During the past year the discoveries in the mine have been ex- 
tremely important. On the veins which have been worked for some 
time no less than 261,503 tons of ore have been laid open by develop- 
ment, so that the total in sight at the end of the year was 687,000 tons. 
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Besides this, development of two newly discovered veins has shown 
the existence of practically another mine. These veins continue to 
show great strength and width and large bodies of ore have already 
been blocked out ready for stoping. The public and the shareholders 
think so highly of the future of this property that they value the £1 
shares at £10, which makes the present return on money invested 
only 5 per cent. 


ORIGIN OF NITRATES IN CAVERN EARTHS.* 





By William H. Hess. 





Much interest has been taken by tourists in the great caverns of 
Virginia, Kentucky and Indiana, and occasionally theories are ad- 
vanced regarding the origin of the nitrate beds in the caverns. Popu- 
lar interest is awakened by the large amount of saltpeter known to have 
been taken from the Mammoth Cave during the war of 1812, and from 
caves in Alabama and Georgia during the Civil War. 

The common theory that these accumulations of nitrates are due to 
animal remains, and particularly to the excrement of bats, is untenable. 
Bats are found only near the entrances of caverns, while the cavern 
earth of the Mammoth Cave was worked for nitrate for a distance 
of 5 miles from the mouth. Again, though cavern air is dry and anti- 
septic, cavern earth rarely contains organic matter of any form. 
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RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 





Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





DRAWBACK ON ARTICLES MANUFACTURED FROM LEAD.— 
Drawback on articles manufactured from lead produced from imported 
ores or imported lead bullion cannot exceed the duty paid on a quantity 
of such lead equal to the weight of the exported articles, 2 per cent. 
being allowed for wastage.—Ruling of Treasury Department on appeal 
of Tatham & Brothers, New York. 


MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 





(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid. We cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





141.—Silicious Calcites from the South Dakota Bad Lands.—The sili- 
cious calcites from Fontainebleau, sometimes called Fontainebleau lime- 
stone, are well-known objects to the mineralogist, and specimens are 
to be found in many cabinets. 


They consist of calcite enclosing from 
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Recent progress in bacteriology and agricultural chemistry has thrown 
much light upon the origin of nitrates in soils by the oxidation of or- 
ganic matter in the presence of certain bacteria. The surface soil 
in cavernous regions is usually loose and porous, and consequently 
favorable both for nitrification of organic nitrogen and for down- 
ward percolation of the surface water. It may not be unnatural, then, 
to ask whether the nitrates in cavern earths may not have originated 
wholly or in part from nitrification of organic matter at the surface and 
the subsequent leaching of the nitrates so formed into the caverns. 
Caves would thereby act merely as receptacles for the surface drainage, 
and provide an avenue for the return of the percolating water to the 
atmosphere by evaporation. 

It was found from analyses of many samples taken from saltpeter 
from the opening to the end, that nitrates were distributed through the 
entire extent of the dry chamber, irrespective of distance from the en- 
trance. 

The conclusion reached is that the nitrates in caves were brought 
in by water percolating through the soils above the caves and were 
deposited on the floors. Currents of air in and out of the caverns 
removed the water, and the various salts it previously held in solution 
were by capillary action brought to the surface of the cave earth. A 
cavern acts, therefore, merely as a receptacle for stopping a portion 
of the surface drainage. This accumulation of salts occurs only in 
caverns where the inflow of surface water does not exceed in amount 
the water removed by evaporation. In wet caves the soluble salts 
are washed onward with the water bearing them and so are not de- 
posited. 

Nitrates found under overhanging cliffs are of a similar origin. Water 
bearing dissolved nitrates percolates through the soil and finally oozes 
out at the surface. The water evaporates and leaves behind an in- 
crustation of its soluble materials. The nitrates thus formed under 
overhanging cliffs remained permanently stored there, being securely 
protected from rain. They served, along with the nitrates found in 
the caves of Alabama and Georgia, as a source of saltpeter used by 
the South during the Civil War for the manufacture of gunpowder. 





*Abstract of article in ‘Journal of Geology.” 


50 to 60 per cent. of sand. Specimens of almost the same character 
as those from Fontainebleau have recently been found in the Bad Lands 
of South Dakota, by L. W. Stilwell of Deadwood, and Geo. L. English 
of New York, and described in the “American Journal of Science.” 
A quantitative examination of atypical specimen shows that the 
material consists of about 40 per cent. of calcite enclosing 60 per 
cent. of quartz sand. In the region whence the crystals come, the White 
River sandstone is a very abundant rock and consists of sand grains 
cemented together by calcareous material. Evidently the crystals in 
question represent a phase of sand cementation in which the crystalline 
form of the calcite is preserved. This kind of cementation might take 
place, for example, in a sand deposit wet with water carrying calcium 
carbonate in solution. The calcite crystallization may be conceived to 
go on, until crystals of a certain size have been produced, the caleite 
material growing about and enclosing the sand grains, and then it 
seems necessary to consider that the crystallization ceased, owing to 
changed conditions, for otherwise an ordinary solid sandstone with 
calcareous cement would result. The partial wearing away of such 
a sand deposit in which crystallization had taken place would then 
expose the crystals. 

An interesting feature of the silicious calcites from the new locality 
is the peculiar shape of the crystals. They are steep hexagonal pyra- 
mids, somewhat barrel-shaped and with rounded ends. In a rhombohe- 
dral species a hexagonal pyramid must be a pyramid of the second 
order, and that the crystals from the Bad Lands are of this character 
may readily be told by examining their ends before a strong light, when, 
on turning the crystals, the reflection from the rhombohedral cleavage 
of the calcite is only caught when the alternate edges of the pyramid 
are toward the light. With the aid of a lens no difficulty is experienced 
in observing the calcite, filling the interstices between the quartz grains, 
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and in detecting its cleavage. Pyramids of the second order are seldom 
observed in calcite, even as small faces in complex combinations, while 
crystals showing the hexagonal pyramid alone, or with but slight modi- 
fications are exceedingly rare. The sand in the specimens is mostly 
nearly uniform in grain, the grains averaging 1/3 to % m.m. in diam- 
eter, and being well rounded. Imbedded with the finer sand occur 
large rounded grains of quartz as much as a centimeter in diameter, 
yet in spite of these the pyramidal forms of the crystals are well devel- 
oped. The crystals are of a gray color, much like the Fontainebleu 
specimens. 





142.—Molybdenite.—Fine specimens of molybdenite, it is said, have re- 
cently been found near Lake Chelan, Okonogan County, Washington, 
on claims owned by J. E. Moore. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given to 
topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We 
cannot give professional advice, which should be obtained from a con- 
sulting expert. Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. 
While names will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and 
addresses. Preference will, of course, always be given to questions sub- 
mitted by subscribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





Explosives.—Is any new explosive taking the place of dynamite for 
blasting in the mining regions, say in the anthracite coal region of 
America, or in any of the gold mines or silver mines of the West, and 
if so what is the name of this new explosive? Can you inform me on 
this subject and tell me where I can get the circulars of any new ex- 
plosive?—E. B. T. 

Answer.—Black powder and dynamite in its usual standard and recog- 
nized forms are the chief explosives used in mines of all kinds in the 
United States. In the anthracite collieries black powder is the explosive 
most generally in use, though dynamite is often used for running pas- 
sages, openings in hard rock and similar work. New explosives are con- 
stantly being brought out, which generally vary very little from the 
well-established varieties, but are advertised under various names. No 
radically new explosive has recently been introduced, or is replacing 
the other ones. You can obtain circulars of explosives from any of the 
manufacturers whose cards are published in our advertising columns. 





Coal Washing.—Wil! the washing of fine or slack coal before sending 
it to the coke ovens, do more than remove dirt or earthy impurities ?— 
J. 3 


Answer.—It is well established that washing coal improves its qual- 
ity in several respects. Thus in some experiments made by Dr. W. B. 
Phillips on Alabama coal, it was found that with a Robinson washer, 
treating unsized coal, the proportion of ash was diminished from 11.9 
to 6.7 per cent.—an average of several trials—showing a reduction of 
43.5 per cent. in the ash. With the Stein jigs on slack coal the pro- 
portion of ash decreased from 17.7 to 6.7 per cent., a reduction of 61 per 
cent. of the ash. Again experiments made with Pittsburg slack showed 
a reduction in the proportion of sulphur, averaging several trials, from 
2.23 to 1.19 per cent. In another set of tests the sulphur was reduced 
from 2.12 to 1.05 per cent. The washed coal made coke with sulphur 
below the usual limit for furnace coke, while the unwashed coal would 
not do so. The advantages of coal washing are generally admitted. 
See “The Min>ra! Industry,” Volume VII., pages 761-764. 





Open-hearth Steel.—I have heard of some remarkable work done in 
the basic open-hearth furnaces at the Homestead Steel Works of the 
Carnegie Company. Can you tell me anything about the process used? 
—J. R. L. 


Answer.—The process to which you refer as used at Homestead was 
described by Mr. Ambrose Monell of the Carnegie Company, at the 
recent meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in London. He said that 
“this process avoided the objections of the former methods, and enabled 
the manufacturer to dispense with steel scrap, or to greatly reduce the 
percentage of that he used. The process consisted in charging in a basic 
open-hearth furnace, limestone and a relatively large quantity of ore, 
heating these, and then charging molten pig metal taken from a mixer, 
or direct from the blast-furnace. The temperature of the resulting 
mixture must be sufficiently large to produce a rapid slag formation, 
and yet low enough to insure the rapid oxidation of the phosphorus.” 
After giving details of the results which have been accomplished at 
the Homestead Works by this process since February 18th, 1900, Mr. 
Monell said that 34 heats had been made during two consecutive weeks’ 
run, the average time being 8 hours, and the steel produced 1,380 tons. 
The important factors in the process were that the proportion of iron 
oxide charged must be sufficient to dephosphorize the pig at an early 
stage of the process, and the removal of the major portion of the slag 
at an early period of the heat; and the advantages were that the use 
of scrap could be discontinued, as larger tonnage could be produced 
from pig iron than formerly from pig and scrap, and the operation of 
charging a furnace was both shortened and cheapened. 





JUNE 2, 1900. 


Analysis of Boiler Waters.—In a technical water analysis for boilers, 
the solids per United States gallon, volatile solid matter, non-volatile 
solids, scale-forming solids and non-scale-forming solids are usually 
determined. Will you kindly state what constitutes the scale-forming 
and non-scale-forming matter. The carbonates of lime and magnesium 
are chief ones, also alumina compounds. What others are usually re- 
garded as detrimental? Would water containing from 15 to 20 grains 
solids to the United States gallon be considered as scale-forming of any 
consequence?—G. C. C. 


Answer.—The carbonates and sulphates of lime and magnesium are 
the great scale-forming elements in water. Alumina compounds or clays 
are not scale-forming. They are deposited in a boiler, of course, but * 
usually in the form of loose deposit or mud, from which the boiler can 
be freed by simple blowing out or washing out and cleaning. Other in- 
jurious elements are free sulphuric acid, or compounds which will dis- 
engage free acid under the action of heat. The acid will not form scale, 
but is highly injurious to the boiler plates and tubes, causing corrosion 
and consequent weakness. 

Whether water carrying 15 or 20 grains of solids to the gallon would 
be hurtful would depend entirely upon what those solids were. If they 
are only alumina or clayey matters, that quantity would be of little con- 
sequence. If they are lime or magnesium compounds, it might be very 
injurious. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 


‘Phe following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects, issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 





Week Ending May 15th, 1900. 


649,485. CARBURETER. Roy F. Carter and Richard W. Zierlein, St. Louis, 
Mo. A suitable closed tank or generator, an air-pipe leading there- 
from closed at the top but open at the bottom, a guide-tube confined 
within the air-pipe and open at both ends, a float-pipe loosely play- 
ing in the guide-tube, said pipe being open at the top, the base 
of the pipe being provided with suitable openings for the escape 
of the air-currents, an air-supply pipe communicating with the 
air-pipe above the tank, a gas-delivery pipe leading from a point 
above the level of the liquid in the tank. 

649,450. COKE-OVEN. Gustav Hilgenstock, Dahlhausen-on-the-Ruhr, Ger- 
many, assignor to the United Coke and Gas Company, Charleston, 
W. Va., and Philadelphia, Pa. In combination with a series of 
horizontal externally heated coke-ovens arranged side by side and 
having heating-flues arranged in their partition-walls and dis- 
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charging-openings at their ends, a series of parallel tunnels of 
size sufficient to permit the passage of a man arranged beneath 
the ovens and heating-flues and parallel with the ovens, gas-con- 
duits as running through and accessibly situated in said tunnels 
and a series of burner-pipes extending from different points along 
the length of each of said conduits into the heating-flues. 


649,451. DEVICE FOR DRAWING UP DOORS OF COKE-OVENS. Gustav 
Hilgenstock, Dahlhausen-on-the-Ruhr, Germany, assignor to the 
United Coke and Gas Company, Philadelphia, Pa. In combination 
with a series of coke-ovens arranged in a group, a movable hoist- 
ing-drum adjustable along and above the ovens, a hoisting-chain 
secured to the drum and adapted to engage the doors of the ovens. 


649,464. ROCK DRILL. Emanuel Lawson, Brewer, Maine. In a rock-drill, 
a frame, a drill-bar carrying a drill and adapted to operate in the 
frame, a clutch adapted to operate the drill-bar, a shaft mounted 
in the frame, a drum adapted to revolve on or with the shaft and 
having a projection, an arm secured to the shaft and carrying 
a pin, said pin adapted to engage the projection on the drum 
to revolve the drum with the shaft. 


649,473. METHOD OF MAKING WELDED JOINTS. Edwin C. Palmer, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Ella M. Palmer, executrix of said Edwin C. 
Palmer, deceased, assignor, by mesne assignments, to the Standard 
Welding Company, same place. A method of making a joint, con- 
sisting in providing a joining-wall with a reinforcement section 
that forms a clear space between their end portions, welding such 
ends and another joining-wall together with their metal flowing 
into said space and there uniting. 

649,483. EXTERNALLY HEATED COKE-OVEN. Ottomar Ruppert, Essen, 
Germany, assignor to the United Coke and Gas Company, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and Philadelphia, Pa. In combination with a series 
of horizontal coke-ovens arranged to receive heat through their 
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walls and for the saving of by-products, two or more separate 
combustion-chambers situated between the walls of adjacent ovens, 
separate gas and air supplies entering each said chamber and 
a system of flues for products of combustion, connecting with but 
not passing through the combustion-chambers. 
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649,507. PROCESS OF MAKING LEAD CARBONATE. George D. Coleman, 
Bridgewater, Mass. The process consists in subjecting metallic 
lead and the successive products therefrom to the repeated actions 
of an oxidizing reagent and a carbonating reagent, such actions 
being repeated until all the metallic lead has been converted into 
lead carbonate. 


649,516 and 649,517. FORGING-PRESS. James P. Kelly, Alexandria, Ind. 
The combination, in a drop-press, of the usual base, columns, anvil, 
and hammer, an upper and a lower die having mating matrix- 
cavities open at the head end, a third die entering the opening 
which forms the prolongation of the matrix-cavity. 

ROTARY ATTACHMENT FOR ROCK-DRILL PISTONS. Patrick 
H. Reardon, San Francisco, Cal. A slotted sleeve socketed in the 
walls of a drill ratchet-chamber having a ratchet-pawl movably 
fitted therein. 

ART OF PRODUCING ILLUMINATING-GAS. Charles L. Rowland, 
New York, N. Y. The process consists in subjecting metallic 
chloride to the action of incandescent carbon in the presence of 
steam, or the products of decomposition of steam. 

PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING CAUSTIC ALKALI AND HAL- 
OGEN GAS. Charles E. Acker, East Orange, N. J., assignor to 
the Acker Process Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. The process 
consists in electrolytically decomposing a molten salt of alkali 
metal while resting on a body of molten lead constituting a ca- 
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649,547, 





thode, and thereby forming an alloy of the lead and the alkali 
metal, circulating the molten body of cathode metal and alloy 
past an anode or anodes toward another molten body of lead or 
of lead and alloy, and introducing steam into the last-named molten 
body below its surface. 

FURNACE. Henri J. J. Charlier, Philadelphia, Pa. A cylindrical 
furnace, having openings at its ends for the entrance of fuel and 
exit of products of combustion in combination with rotatable flex- 
ible loops, supported on overhead pulleys and passing around and 
supporting the ends of the furnace and means for supporting and 
shifting in a horizontal plane said supporting-pulleys and the fur- 
nace supported thereon. , 

ROCK DRILL. Edward M. Greene and William Brady, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. The combination in a rock-drill of one or more power- 
eylinders having pistons movable therein, a cross-head with which 
the pistons are connected, a drill carried by the said cross-head 


649,567. 


649,602. 





and movable in unison therewith, an independent mechanism 
whereby the parts are returned after a stroke has been delivered, 
and means for advancing the cylinders as the work of drilling 
progresses. 

HYDROCARBON INCANDESCENT BURNER. Victor J. Roger, 
Paris, France. A mixing-chamber comprising a sleeve, having at 
its upper part a perforated partition through which only light gases 
can pass, and inlet-pipe leading to the center of said chamber for 
the mixture of air and vaporized petroleum and at the bottom 
two tubes, which conduct the heavy gases to an annular heating- 
burner. 

649, 628. EXTRACTION OF GOLD OR OTHER PRECIOUS METALS FROM 
SLIMES. William A. Caldecott, Johannesburg, South African Re- 
public. The method consists in rendering the material alkaline, 
then forcing air into the pulp until the ferrous compounds are 
converted into ferric hydrate, then adding cyanide and continuing 
aeration and agitation until the precious metals are dissolved. 


APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING DIRECTION OF GRADIENTS 
OF STRATIFIED MASSES. Herman Gothan, Goslar, Germany. 
An apparatus consisting of a boring-cylinder which is usually pro- 
vided with an oscillating magnetic needle and a clockwork to fix 
the same at a predetermined moment; of a horizontally-revoluble 
disk and of two plumbsand two sockets that are both in combina- 
tion with said disk. 

INCANDESCENT HYDROCARBON-BURNER. Charles K. Hard- 
ing, Chicago, Ill.—The combination of a head provided in its lower 
part with passages in which the fuel is vaporized and superheated 
and having a central passage for the admixture of the vapor and 
air and a mantle fitted over the upper end. 

BATTERY COMPOUND. Henry Blumenberg, Jr., New York, N. Y. 
A battery charge in a dry state, composed of an organic acid 
and a chlorate of an alkali or alkali earth metal. 

BATTERY COMPOUND. Henry Blumenberg, Jr., New York, N. Y. 
A battery solution composed of sulphate of ammonia and chloride of 
ammonia. 


PROCESS OF MAKING GAS. Emil Pilous, Vienna, Austria-Hun- 
gary, assignor of one-half to G. Otterman & Co., same place. The 


649,617. 


649,636. 


649,637. 


649,653. 


649,654. 


649,749, 


process consists in carbureting the crude gases containing car- 
bonic acid by bringing them in contact with calcium carbide, and at 
the same time removing the carbonic acid from the gas to be 
enriched. 

PUMP. Daniel A. Quiggin, Blundellsands, England. A pump com- 
prising a pressure-chamber, a casing, a piston and piston-rod, a 
valved inlets and a valved discharge-passage. 


649,750, 


SAND-BLAST APPARATUS. Ambrose G. Warren, Holyoke, Mass. . 
The combination with a hopper suitably supported below a grate, 
an inclined screen within the hopper, and an opening in one side 
of the hopper in line with the lower edge of the screen, a base 
into which the hopper discharges, and a pipe leading from the 
said base directly to a separator. 


WIRE-DRAWING MACHINE. Moritz von Watzesch, Oberschon- 
weide, Germany, assignor to Curt Weyhmann, Berlin, Germany. 
in a wire-drawing machine, the combination with a friction clutch 
of a sleeve and levers for starting, stopping and regulating motion. 


BRICK-MACHINE. Russell Anthony, Wortham, Tex. A press-box 
having movable co-operating parts, mechanism for shifting the 
side parts to and from each other,. means adapted to move an end 
part of a box in a path at an angle to the path of the side parts, 
a device for supplying the box with material. 

AMALGAMATOR. Alfonso Z. Baldenebro, City of Mexico, Mexico. 
The combination of a rotary amalgamated table, a_ stationary 
water-pipe above it, a clamp embracing said pipe, a shaft journaled 
in bearings rigidly connected with one clamp member, a wedge 
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projection located upon said shaft and adapted to engage the 
other clamp member, a guide having a universal joint connecting 
it with the clamp, a rod slidable in said guide, a branch pipe com- 
municating with said water-ppe but movable relatively thereto, 
and a supporting connection between said rod and the branch pipe. 

PNEUMATIC PUMPING DEVICE. Levi M. Brock and George W. 
Phillips, Mackinaw, Ill. A pneumatic pumping device, comprising 
two alternately-operated cylinders which are placed to receive a 
gravity-supply of water, separate air-supply pipes leading thereto, 
a double-cylinder air-pump, each cylinder being connected with one 
of the pipes supplying the water-pumping cylinders. 


PULVERIZING AND SEPARATING MACHINE. Charles W. Day, 
Santa Cruz, Cal. An improved mill for reducing tale and clay ores, 
comprising a vertical post, a series of radiating arms, hangers 
pendant from said arms and provided with vertical slots, rollers 
journaled in said slots, and arranged at different distances from the 
post, a series of scrapers and stirrers attached to and pendant from 
the said arms and arranged in radial line with said rollers. 


EXPLOSIVE. Alfred Luck, Dartford, England. An explosive con- 
— an explosive organic nitrate and a non-explosive ester of 
cellulose. 


SLAG-EJECTOR. Richard T. Marshall, Toccoa, Ga. A slag-ejector 
comprising a chamber having water inlet and outlet passages and 
a hopper having a discharge-pipe extending into the chamber and 
provided with a valve adapted to open in the direction of the inlet- 
poms of the chamber to be held normally seated by the water 

erefrom. 


ART OF MANUFACTURING TUBES OR PIPES. Albert L. Mur- 
phy, Conshohocken, Pa. The process consists, first, in heating 
suitable piles or billets and reducing them by a rolling operation 
into plates; second, in dividing said heated plates into pipe strips; 
third, in immediately charging said heated strips as fast as cut 
to a superheating or welding furnace and bringing them to a weld- 
ing heat; and, fourth, in subjecting said strips while at a welding 
heat to dies or rolls which fashion them into pipes or tubes. 


CARBURETER. Otto Verhagen and Gerardus L. van Gink, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands: In a carbureter, the combination of a hollow 
rotary perforated axis open at one end, a chamber having end 
walls formed with bearings in which the said hollow axis is sup- 
ported, means for rotating the axis, a series of wooden disks 
mounted on said axis, a series of sheet-metal bands coiled spirally 
around the hollow axis and alternating with the wooden disks and 
means for admitting air and carbureting liquid to the chamber. 

MEASURE FOR LIQUID GOLD. Albion M. Rouse, Denver, Colo., 
assignor of one-half to William G. Shedd and Frank Brooks, same 
place. In a measure of the class described, the combination of a 
frame, an opaque casing mounted thereon, a pair of transparent 
telescoping tubes having closed lower ends, and located within said 
casing, a sight-tube mounted on said frame, a color-disk movably 
mounted on said frame, a scale and an indicator-rod adapted to be 
moved with relation to said scale. 


DESIGN PATENT 32,658. PITMAN FOR ROCK-CRUSHERS. Earle C. Ba- 
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con, New York, N. Y. The design for a pitman for rock crushers, 
as shown in the drawing. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 


Week Ending April 21st, 1900. 

6,790 of 1899. MAKING OXIDES OF ALKALI METALS. F. Projahn, Dries- 
burg, Germany. Method of producing the oxide of an alkali metal 
by treating the sulphate with metallic iron. 

11,534 of 1899. MAGESIUM PEROXIDE. R. Wagnitz, Berlin. 
producing the peroxide of magnesium. 

21,533 of 1899. GOLD WASHER. A. R. Wojciechowski, London. 
for washing gold gravels. 


439 of 1900. COAL CUTTER. H. Ebert, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
ments in coal cutting machines worked by hand. 


A method of 
A machine 


Improve- 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Frank Rockefeller of Cleveland, O., has 
been in California inspecting mining properties. 


Mr. E. A. Wiltsie, a prominent mine owner of 
San Francisco, Cal., has returned to that city 
from Denver, Colo. 


Count des Garets and Viscount de Pare are in 
San Francisco, en route to Nome, where they 
have large mining interests. 


Mr. H. W. Hardinge returned to Denver, Colo., 
a few days ago from New Mexico and left again 
for Arizona to investigate coal and copper mines. 


Mr. W. H. Adams has gone to examine two 
large iron ore properties in Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, near Chattanooga; he will be occupied 
several weeks in this work. 


Mr. J. E. Meighan, late of South Africa, is 
visiting his brother, Mr. J. M. Meighan, who 
is superintendent of the Mount Jefferson Mine 
at Big Oak Flat, Cal. 


Mr. William Watson, assistant superintendent 
of the Simmer & Jack gold mine in the Trans- 
vaal, has been visiting the copper mines of Up- 
per Michigan. 


Mr. T. D. Dale, of New York City, vice-presi- 
dent of the Verde Queen Copper Company, has 
been in Jerome, Ariz., to inspect the property 
of the company. 


The firm of Luckraft & Countryman, mining 
engineers at Cripple Creek, Colo., will about 
June ist establish a branch office at Grand En- 
campment, Wyo., where there is promise of a 
lively copper mining camp. 


Mr. R. C. Shaw, superintendent of the War- 
rington Mining and Milling Company, at Havi- 
lah, Kern County, Cal., has resigned to accept 
the position of general manager of the Bella- 
vista & Thayer Mining Company, in Costa Rica, 
Central America. 


Mr. Forbes Rickard of Central City, Colo., 
has gone at the head of a party in the interests 
of the Venture Corporation of London on a trip 
to the Eastern Siberia coast to examine aurifer- 
ous gravels. The party will visit Cape Nome, 
Alaska, on the way to Siberia, and expects to 
be absent about 5 months. 


Mr. W. F. Mattes, well known to many of our 
readers as for a number of years chief engineer 
of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Works at 
Scranton, afterward engineer and general man- 
ager of the West Superior Steel Plant, and also 
known to many mining men in Colorado, has 
been appointed chief.engineer of the new Penn- 
sylvania & Wyoming Valley Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. 


OBITUARY. 





John Hewson, a pioneer miner of California, 
died at the Lick House, in San Francisco, on May 
22d of apoplexy, in his 8lst year. He acquired 
considerable wealth in the San Juan placer 
mines, and always gave a helping hand to old 
pioneers, many of whom were staked by him 
and given a chance to begin life anew. 


William E. S. Baker, secretary and treasurer 
of the Duncannon Iron Company, died on May 
16th, at his home in Germantown, Pa., in his 70th 
year. He was born in Philadelphia, and at the 
age of 19 years entered the employ of the com- 
pany, gradually advancing to the position of sec- 
retary and treasurer, which he held for about 30 
years. He was also at one time president of the 
Phillips & Townsend Iron Company, of North 
Penn Junction, Pa. He organized the Atlantic 
States Nail Association and the Eastern Bar 
Iron Manufacturers’ Association and was sec- 
retary of both. These associations flourished for 
several years in the late 70’s and 80’s, but long 
since passed out of existence. Mr. Baker’s deatn 
was due to a complication of diseases, resulting 
from the shock of having his right leg ampu- 
tated after an injury to that member. 


Frederick M. Mooers died at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York City, of heart disease on May 
26th. He was born in Ithaca, N. Y., and for 
many years lived in Brooklyn, where he was em- 
ployed in the business office of a Brooklyn news- 
paper. One of his hobbies was metallurgy, and 
he was continually talking about going West to 
try his luck at mining. He lost his position in 
1890, and with but little capital started for Cali- 
fornia. He drifted about from one mining camp 
to another, and for months worked for a news- 
papa in Los Angeles at a small salary. In 1892 
he joined some placer miners on the border of 
the Mojave desert. He earned $1.50 a day as a 
laborer for a while, and prospected on his own 
account between jobs. Finding some free gold 
specimens, and marking his claim, he went to 
Los Angeles and obtained capital to develop his 
find. He called it the Yellow Aster. The mine 
is at Randsburg and is said to have produced 
$1,300,000. Mooers owned a half interest. He 
also owned other properties. He had a fine 





residence in Los Angeles, and recently purchased 
a hotel at San Diego. He leaves a widow. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





Engineers’ Society of Philadelphia.—At the 
meeting on May 19th there were 38 members and 
visitors present. 

Mr. William Easby, Jr., presented a paper upon 
the “Bacterial Treatment of Sewage in Eng- 
land.”- After describing the chemical composi- 
tion of sewage, he gave the methods of sewage 
purification, especially by septic tanks and filter 
beds. The principal plants of this character in 
England and in this country were described and 
illustrated by a series of lantern views. After 
the reading the subject was discussed by Messrs. 
Henry Leffmann, P. J. A. Maignen, L. Y. Scher- 
merhorn, and others. 


American Chemical Society.—The 2ist general 
meeting of the society will be held in New York 
City, Monday and Tuesday, June 25 and 26, in 
connection with that of Section C of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The opening session on Monday will begin im- 
mediately after the organization of Section C. Dr. 
Charles F. McKenna, Chairman of the New York 
Section of the American Chemical Society, will 
address a few words of welcome to the visiting 
chemists. This will be followed by responses by 
Dr. William McMurtrie, president of the society, 
and Prof. James Lewis Howe, vice-president of 
Section C. 

In the afternoon the society will convene at 
2 p. m., adjourning in time to give the chemists 
the opportunity of listening to the address of the 
vice-president of Section C. At the close of this 
address, the Council of the American Chemical 
Society will meet at some convenient place to 
be announced hereafter. On Tuesday the morn- 
ing session will begin at 10 with a brief welcome 
by Mr. T. J. Parker, of the Chemists’ Club. The 
remainder of the session will be occupied by the 
reading and discussion of papers. The afternoon 
session will be held in the same place, beginning: 
at 2. The New York Section of the American 
Chemical Society wil provide a ‘‘smoker’’ for 
the visiting chemists in the assembly hall of the 
Chemists’ Club either upon Monday or Tuesday 
evening. 

The Chemists’ Club extends to all visiting 
chemists the full privileges of the club during 
the week beginning June 25th. 


Society of Chemical Industry, New York Sec- 
tion.—At the meeting on May 25th the meeting 
was opened by the chairman, T. J. Parker, who 
announced the election of: Clifford Richardson, 
chairman; Virgil Coblentz, vice-chairman; R. C. 
Woodcock, treasurer; H. Schweitzer, secretary, 
and five new members on committee—Durand 
Woodman, Robert C. Schuepphaus, Louis Fade, 
George N. Williamson, George H. May—in place 
of the following 5 members: M. Toch, George A. 
Prochazka, C. E. Pellew, Harold Binney, Samuel 
A. Tucker. Messrs. Klein and Peckham pre- 
sented a paper on “Cement Testing.”” Mr. Klein 
is the engineer of the Commissioners of Account, 
in New York, and Prof. Peckham, chemist of 
the Commission. The paper showed with what 
skill materials used by the city are tested before 
being used. An interesting discussion followed, 
in which Dr. McKenna, Mr. Haus and Mr. Cook 
took part. 

Mr. Arthur Van Gelder then read his paper on 
“The Analysis of Nitric Acid in the Manufacture 
of High Explosives.”’” A number of chemists of 
smokeless powder works, such as Dr. Volney, 
Mr. Pitman and others, as Dr. Hewitt, Dr. Ende- 
mann, Dr. Schweitzer, took part in the dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Endemann demonstrated the Berkefeld fil- 
ter, used in the armies of the civilized world 
for the filtration of water from pools, rivers, etc., 
converting polluted liguids into germ-free 
drinking water. Mr. White’s paper on ‘Ameri- 
can Gas Tar” was read by title, owing to the 
iate hour. 

The next meeting will take place October 19th. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES, 





The charcoal furnace at Manistique, Mich., 
went into blast May 17th. 


The new cement works 6 miles from Florence, 
Colo., are completed and will soon be turning 
out 250 to 300 bbls. of cement per week. The 
little village at the works will be known as Port- 
land. 


The Cardenas & Jucaro Railroad, of Cardenas, 
Cuba, has placed a contract with the Rogers 
Locomotive Company, of Paterson, N. J., for 
3 mogul engines and 1 eight-wheel switching 
engine. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is about to ship to Bordeaux, France, 
10 locomotives for the Paris & Orleans Railway. 
Twenty more engines for the same road are un- 
der construction. 


Mr. W. E. Corey, superintendent of the Home- 
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stead Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Com. 
pany, is now in control of the Carrie blast fur. 
nace plant of the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Rankin, and will hereafter supervise the 92 
plants. The Carrie plant is located across the 
river from the steel works. 


The Monarch Gas Engine Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has been incorporated with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, P. K. Buskirk; secre. 
tary, Fred. Matthews, and general manager, J, 
E. Matson. The product will be gas engines, j 
to 100 H. P., electric machinery, dynamos, and 
belted pumps for gas engines. 


The Edward P. Allis Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., through its Denver office, has secured qa 
contract with the Camp-Bird Mines Company of 
Ouray, Colo., for a cyanide mill of 100 tons daily 
capacity. This mill is to be erécted below the 
40-stamp mill built by the Allis Company, and 
will be in operation before long. 


The White Manufacturing Company, of Chi- 
cago, has moved into its new building, 192-194 
Michigan Street, owing to increasing business, 
It has trebled its capacity for the manufacture 
of the hot blast line of torches, brazers and enam- 
eling ovens. It is now prepared to fill orders 
promptly. The firm has also taken the Western 
agency for the Standard Gauge Manufacturing 
Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., and will also carry 
a full line of brass goods, sheets, rods and tubes, 


The Jeanesville Iron Works Company, of 
Jeanesville, Pa., through its Denver branch, A. 
Middlebrook, manager, has contracted with the 
Rialto Leasing and Mining Company to furnish 
a compound condensing pump, capacity 900 gal. 
per minute, 1,000 ft. high. This pump is its latest 
pattern, fitted with Corliss steam valves for 
economy of fuel. The stroke is 3 ft. The con- 
denser is the duplex pattern. The company also 
sold Bassick Mines Company, of Silver Cliff, 
Colo., duplex pump, 900 ft. lift. 


A corporation, with a capital of $1,500,000, 
called the Canadian Portland Cement Company, 
has been formed to take over the interests of 
the Rathbun Cement Company of Napanee and 
Marlbank, of the Beaver Portland Cement Com- 
pany of Marlbank, and of the St. Lawrence Ce- 
ment Company of Montreal, Canada. The di- 
rectors of the new concern are: E. W. Rathbun, 
Deseronto, president; F. G. B. Allan, Napanee 
Mills, managing director; James Dobson, Phila- 
delphia; M. J. Haney, W. D. Matthews, B. B. 
Osler, C. A. Masten, Toronto; C. J. Webb, Phila- 
delphia. 


The Wefugo Company of Cincinnati, O., states 
that in the last 2 months it has received orders 
for its water-softening plants from the follow- 
ing firms: Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Rail- 
road Company, Ottawa, O., capacity 100,000 
gals.; Detroit & Pontiac Railway Company, 
Birmingham, Mich., capacity 48,000 gals.; Colum- 
bus Iron and Steel Company, Columbus, O., ca- 
pacity 172,000 gals.; Globe Iron Works, Jackson, 
O., capacity 76,800 gals.; Tonawanda Iron and 
Steel Company, Tonawanda, N. Y., capacity 
384,000 gals.; Iroquois Iron Company, South Chi- 
cago, Ill., capacity 384,000 gals. 


The Clayton Air Compressor Works, of New 
York City, states it has recently perfected a new 
type of duplex belt compressor, built in small 
and intermediate sizes, and embodying all the 
latest improvements. The company has recent- 
ly equipped 5 plants of the Brooklyn Heights 
Railroad Company with compressors and pneu- 
matic hoists, also the Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany, General Chemical Company, De La 
Vergne Ice Refrigerating Machine Company, 
Union Brewing Company, Gill Machine Works, 
White Machine Shops, ete. Their export trade 
has more than doubled and they are shipping 
compressors to England, Germany, IKussia, 
France, Italy and Japan. Many orders are 
being received from Mexico and South America. 


The Nordberg Manufacturing Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has some heavy machinery 
contracts on hand. These include a triple-ex- 
pansion horizontal pump with a capacity of 
11,000 gals. per minute for the Isle Royale mill 
at Houghton, Mich. This pump is of special de- 
sign for handling muddy water, the plunger 
being supported outside, so as not to touch the 
barrel. The company is also building 2 stamp 
heads with a daily capacity of 550 tons of cop- 
per rock for the Baltic mill, near Houghton, 
Mich.; “a 1,300-H. P. blowing engine for the 
Great Falls smelter, of the Boston & Montana 
Company; a 400-H. P. underground pumping 
engine for the same concern; a 1,100-H. P. triple- 
expansion blowing engine and a 1,500-H. P. mill 
engine for the smelter at Anaconda, Mont., and 
2 large pumps for the South Chicago plant of the 
Illinois Steel Company, with a capacity of 2%, 
000 gals. per minute each. One of the big tools 
of the Nordberg shops is a lathe that will turn 
fly wheels 30 ft. in diameter; another is a boring 
machine that will bore a barrel of 120 in. diame 
ter. 


The manufacturers of automatic cut-off en 
gines have formed an association under the 
name of the Engine Builders’ Association of the 
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United States, the objects of which are the pro- 
motion of the interests of the engine trade by 
the advancement of engineering knowledge and 
practice; co-operation in matters of mutual in- 
terest; the correction of abuses; promoting 
economy in operation, etc. Individuals, firms 
or corporations possessing a capital of at least 
$10,000, engaged in the manufacture of auto- 
matic cut-off engines, are entitled to not ex- 
ceeding three memberships in the association 
from each concern, who shall be principals in 
the case of individuals or firms, and officers in 
the case of corporations, superintendents and 
general Managers being eligible. The officers 
for 1900 are: President, J. E. Sweet of Straight 
Line Engine Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; vice- 
president, W. M. Taylor, of Chandler & Taylor 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; treasurer, H. L. 
Ide, of A. L. Ide & Sons, Springfield, Ill.; secre- 
tary, 8. F. Bagg, of Watertown Engine Com- 
pany, Watertown, N. Y.; members of council, 
w. R. Fleming, of Harrisburg Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company, Harrisburg, Pa.; C. A. Gates, 
of Russell & Company, Massillon, O.; Thos. C. 
Wood, of Ball & Wood Company, New York 
City; S. B. Richards, of Buckeye Engine Com- 
pany, Salem, O.; John Dick of Meadville Iron 
Works, Meadville, Pa.; and Leonard Ames of 
Ames’ Iron Works, Oswego, N. Y. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey 
City, N. J., issues illustrated folders ealling at- 
tention to Dixon’s silica-graphite paint as a pro- 
tective coating for tin roofs and for structural 
steel work. 


The Wood steam stamp mill, for which 
claims of low cost, portability and efficiency are 
made, is described in an attractive 15-page il- 
lustrated catalogue published by H. A. New- 
kirk & Company, of Chicago, IIl. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, of South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., issues a finely illustrated pamphlet 
of 108 pages, showing many features about the 
company’s plant, and some of the forgings for 
ordnance, armor plate, shafting, etc., that have 
been turned out. 


The Forbes patent die stocks, portable hand 
machines, which, it is stated, can cut off and 
thread pipe up to 12 in. diameter, and is recom- 
mended as particularly suitable for trench work, 
are described in pamphlets issued by Curtis & 
Curtis, of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bliss-Heath vacuum pumping engines for do- 
mestic supply or pumping from deep wells are 
described in a pamphlet sent out by the Bliss- 
Heath Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. These 
pumps, it is stated, can be operated by unskilled 
labor and are not liable to get out of order. 


K. G. concrete mixers of the cube type, either 
stationary or semi-stationary, are described in 
illustrated folders sent out by Kaltenbach & 
Griess, of Cleveland, O. The mixers are built 
in2 sizes, 4 and 5 ft. cubes for 1 yd. and 1% yd. 
batches. The capacity is stated to be 12 to 15 
batches per hour. 


The Latrobe Steel Company, of Latrobe, Pa., 
ina cloth-bound booklet of 14 pages, gives in- 
formation concerning the locomotive and car 
wheel tires and the forged and rolled steel 
crusher rings it manufactures. The company 
states that its plant is probably the only one in 
the world specially designed for the manufac- 
ture of steel tires for locomotive and car 
wheels. The various steps taken to insure the 
quality of the company’s products are described 
at length. 


Sturtevant Electric Fans are described in 
Bulletin H, issued by the B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass. These fans include two 
types, “Monogram” and ‘Steel Motor.’ The 
former is for handling moderate volumes of air 
at pressures varying from 1 to 5 oz.; the latter 
creates higher pressures, but handles compara- 
tively smaller volumes of air, and is principally 
for cupola furnaces. Another fan, the “Steel 
Plate,” is used for ventilating; also to remove 
Sawdust shavings, ete. The “Monogram” and 
“Steel Pressure” fans are fitted with bipolar in- 
closed motors. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 





If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal” what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

e also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
Interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
Prietors of the “Engineering and Mining Journal” 
are not brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
Hing uterest in buying and selling goods of any 
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QENERAL MINING NEWS. 


ALASKA. 
Douglas Island. 


Alaska-Treadwell.—The new mill will take 1,- 
000,000 ft. of lumber, which will be supplied by a 
Seattle concern. It is expected that by October 
1st 1,000 stamps will be dropping on Douglas 
Island, and that by the summer of 1901 over 1,500 
men will be on the company’s pay roll. 


Ebner Gold Mining Company.—This concern is 
running a 10-stamp mill in lower Silver Bow 
basin, near Juneau, under the management of 
W. M. Ebner, the principal owner and president 
of the company. The mine is in a most prosper- 
ous condition. Extensive development work has 
been done during the past four years, including 
the erection of a new mill, which is nearly ready 
for placing the machinery, a new duplex drill 
compressor added, new flumes constructed, and 
pipe lines put in, as well as a large amount of 
tunneling, tramway construction, etc. 


ARIZONA, 
Santa Cruz County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pride of the West.—This mine, about 30 miles, 
is reported to have a vein 55 ft. wide, carrying 
silver, lead, zinc and copper. R. Wilfley, in- 
ventor of the Wilfley table, is interested in the 
property and an 80-ton plant designed by him 
has been at work a year successfully. The ore 
is crushed and run through a stamp mill and 
over Wilfley tables which separate the silver and 
lead, the concentrates yielding 50 per cent lead 
and 100 oz. in silver per ton. The tailings from 
the concentrates are then roasted and passed to 
Wetherill magnetic concentrators, which sep- 
arate the copper and zinc, the resulting material 
being composed of 24% copper and 56% zinc. 
The zinc is shipped to Europe. The company, it 
is said, is preparing to erect a 400-ton mill on the 
same principle, and may build a matte smelter 
at Nogales. Denver men are interested. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The smelter at Patagonia is being examined 
by Richard Eames, Jr., who was formerly man- 
ager for Eastern parties. Mr. Eames is devel- 
oping several properties in the vicinity. 

Hardshell Mine.—The concentrator at this 
mine is running day and night, producing a 
high grade silver-lead product, which is shipped 
to the smelter at El Paso, Tex. R. R. Richard- 
son of Patagonia, Ariz., is president and general 
manager. 


Santa Rita Mining Company, Consolidated.— 
This is a Cincinnati, O., company, which is op- 
erating several claims in the Salaro District and 
shipping ore to the El Paso smelter. Wilkie 
Woodward, a son of Col. Woodward, editor of 
the “Cincinnati Enquirer,” is superintendent. 


World’s Fair.—This mine, owned and operated 
by Frank Powers of Harshoe, continues to ship 
silver-lead ore. The last car load returned $14,- 
200. The mine is the bonanza of the Patagonia 
District and has large reserves in sight. It has 
been a paying producer since 1894. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. Charles G. Yale, statistician State Mining 

Bureau, furnishes the following data of the pe- 


troleum production of certain California coun- 
ties for the year 1899: 





Barrels. Value 

MN 5 sabe cdinduk<s- <c0vveiigiwde 439,372 $239,372 
MN ent G ae Rea, iO G0 6k 5 0sresed Gawee 15,000 13,500 
I oc aeia cu vnxa) ék0's daeede 1,409,356 1,409,356 
Nar ac eiae sins aa daodale uy. aac 108,C77 108,077 
Pe ioc 4a: 60, eecicinties sag 208,370 191,288 
NS alee eas Fira o veweaeaace 1,500 3,000 
Ventura...... ieee bese silent ceuats 496,200 496,20 
etd docu dncaksdcedsdedcesense 2,677,875 $2,660,793 


The valuation shows an average of $1 per bar- 
rel, which seems a little high. 


Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Balliol.—On the 500 ft. a 16 ft. ledge of high- 
grade ore has been encountered. The shaft is 
now down to the 600 ft. and a station is being 
cut. This shaft will be continued to the 700 
ft. A new hoisting plant has been ordered and 
new buildings will be erected. S. R. Porter is 
superintendent, employing 30 men. 


Central Eureka.—The last run of ore sent to 
the Zeile Mill from this mine yielded about $90 
per ton. The new 10 stamp mill is to be com- 
pleted about July ist. The shaft is down almost 
1,700 ft. W. R. Thomas is superintendent. 


Lincoln.—The 1,200-ft. level has been extended 
75 ft. west during the past 30 days, making the 
total distance of the cross-cut from the center 
of the shaft 258 ft. The south cross-cut west 
of the 500-ft. level has been extended 52 ft.; total 
distance, 398 ft. Work will begin on the north 
cross-cut and ore will be stoped and milled. 


South Mayflower.—The old shaft, down 800 ft., 
has been cleaned out to 350 ft., and work is pro- 
gressing at the rate of 100 ft. per month. This 
old mine on the north side of Amador City is 
considered a good property, although it has been 
idle for 4 years. 
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Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Lone Star.—Work on this property, 2% miles 
northwest from West Point, has started up 
again and the shaft will be sunk to the 500 ft. 
on contract. A hoist and other machinery is 
being put in. 


Inyo County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


It is reported that the antimony deposit owned 
by Frank Kennedy at Wild Rose has been sold 
to Montgomery & Dineen, and that the first 
payment of $1,000 has been made. 


Mineral Hill.—The tramway in course of con- 
struction at this mine, 4 miles south from Bal- 
larat, will be completed in a few days, when the 
new mill will start up. The cyanide plant has 
been completed. 


Kern County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Randsburg District.—A half interest in the Me- 
teor Mine, near Randsburg, has been sold, and 
development work will be pushed. About 800 ft. 
of work has already been done, exposing a large 
body of low-grade ore. A hoisting plant is to 
be installed at once. 

The W. J. Bryan Mine is producing some very 
rich ore, which is being milled in the Kenyon 
Mill, leased by the company. 


Yellow Aster.—At the last annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Yellow Aster Mining 
Company, the old board of directors was elected 
for the ensuing year. The output of the mine 
has been about 140 tons per day. The camp now 
has plenty of water to keep all the mills in the 
district running day and night. The flow from 
the company’s wells at Mountain Wells is said 
to be 40,000 gals. per days. 


Nevada County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Baltimore.—This group of mines, 23 miles north 
from Elko, in the Marriam District, has been 
bonded by A. H. Tarbet, of Salt Lake, who rep- 
resents Salt Lake and Eastern capital. The 
price is said to be $50,000. 


Reward Gold Mining Company.—This company 
has decided to put in an electric power plant for 
the mill and other machinery. A 120-H. P. 


dynamo and other machinery will be installed 
very soon. 


San Bernardino County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Copper Camp.—This camp, 25 miles west of 
Manvel, is producing high-grade copper ore, 
which is shipped to the El Paso smelter. A 
group of copper claims just south of Copper 
Camp is under bond to A. E Heighway, who is 
getting out high grade ore. 


Copper World.—There are about 1,200 tons of 
ore blocked out for extraction. Two tunnels are 
now being pushed to find the ore body at greater 
depth. One of these tunnels is to be 800 ft. long 
and the other about 400 ft. 

During the life of this mine, with a total pro- 
duction of about 11,000 tons, the ore has averaged 
13.5 per cent copper, and a ton of ore has been 
extracted per man per day. A 20 mule-team 
hauls 35 tons on an average at each load from 
the mine to the smelter, a distance of 5 miles. 
Unless the development work reaches more ore 
than is now in sight the smelter will be com- 
pelled to close down within perhaps 6 weeks. 
This company has been greatly handicapped in 
its mining by a most on law suit, pre- 


venting many improvements and much develop- 
ment work. 


Turquoise mining is being pushed by several 
operators and fine gem material is produced. 
The mines are tributary to Manvel. 


San Diego County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Live Oak.—This group of mines near Fall- 
brook is to be developed by the Santa Margarita 
Mining Company, which has been organized 
with a capital stock of $2,000,000. The incorpo- 
rators and directors are: C. E. Armstrong, D. W. 
Shepard, C. W. Baldridge, John Baird, B. T. 
Shepard, H. V. M. Armstrong, A. O. B. Bald- 
ridge. , 

Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bully Hill.—On this copper property 20 of the 
60 roasting stalls being built are completed and 
work on the others is progressing rapidly. 


Texas.—The 2 cable tramways are completed 
across the river and ore is being conveyed to 


= railroad for shipment to the Keswick smel- 
er. 


Siskiyou County. 
(zrom Our Special Correspondent.) 

The hydraulic mines having plenty of water at 
present, large quantities of gravel are worked. 
The river miners are getting ready to put in 
wing dams along the Klamath River, which is 
quite low, and will remain so during the sum- 


mer, as there is very little snow on the moun- 
tains. 


Blue Jay & Sterling—Two mortars for the 
Sterling Mill have been shipped in, and the 32 
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men who have been building the 5-mile road 
from Hilt Mine to the Blue Jay have completed 
the work. A 60-H.-P. boiler and a saw-mill 
plant are on the way to the Blue Jay and ar- 
rangements are being made to erect a 10-stamp 
mill. S. J. Forge is the owner and manager of 
these 2 properties on Hungry Creek, about 9 
miles west from Cole’s Station. 

Original Greenhorn Blue Gravel.—The new 
shaft has reached bed-rock at 80 ft. and the 
gravel prospects rich. A large force of men 
is at work and will undoubtedly take out good 
pay. The mine is located 1% miles south from 
Yreka. 

Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Driesam.—Sinking on this mine at Arastraville 
has been resumed and other underground de- 
velopment work will be carried on. At present 
the mill is running on ore from the Partington 
Mine. 

Spring Gulch.—This mine, 24% miles southeast 
from Carters, has been bonded to M. Arendt of 
Stent, who will erect a mill and continue the 
shaft down to the 600 ft. before a station is cut 
and crosscuts are run. 

COLORADO. 
Chaffee County. 

Annie C.—Colorado Springs men some months 
ago bought this property, 5 miles northeast of 
Buena Vista, for $40,000, it is said. The former 
owners had erected a mill and showed up a 
large body of low-grade ore. The new owners 
have remodeled the mill and will soon have it 
running. 

Wild Horse.—This group, 3 miles from Buena 
Vista, is being put in shape for production by 
Dean, Brown & Morley. 


Gilpin County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mining Deeds and Transfers.—J. S. Kneale to 
A. Kneale, et al., the Morning Starlode; M. J. 
Duncan to Travis Gulch Mining and Milling 
Company, % int. in Ulysses lode; R. A. and G. 
D. Duncan to Travis Gulch Mining and Milling 
Company, 14 lode claims, Travis Gulch and Gold 
Gulch placers, Travis Gulch mill site; H. Niccum 
to C. E. Hornbeck, 1-3 interest Mountain Beauty 
lode; M. Healey to P. Reid, % interest Bryan 
lode; J. M. Pine to F. G. Patterson, 4% interest 
Poole group, 4 claims; J. Dohoney et al., to W. 
C. Le Prouse et al., the Last Chance lode. 

Calumet Gold Mining and Milling Company.— 
A 10 by 4 by 10 Snow pump is being installed, 
and the company intends sinking another lift 
of 100 ft. Daily shipments of 40 tons are made 
to the Idaho Springs concentrators, and the 
smelting product promises to become a feature. 
J. B. Phillips, Russell Gulch, Colo., is manager. 

Albert.—An Armington & Sims engine and 
boiler has been placed on the property, which 
has a tunnel now in over 400 ft. Chicago parties 
are interested. J. J. Reilly, Central City, is 
manager. 

Bonanza.—Shipments of mill ore bring 2 to 3 
ozs. gold per cord; smelting ore, $45 to $150 per 
ton. The property is worked for Eastern com- 
pany by S. A. Rank, Central City, as manager, 
all work being on the leasing system. 


Gladstone.—Mill ore returns show values of 
4% ozs. gold per cord with tailings yet to hear 
from. The ore comes from less than 200 ft. and 
the property is operated by the Gilpin & Boston 
Jold Mining and Milling Company. 

Gold Collar.—A new rope 900 ft. long has been 
put on drum of engine and milling has been re- 
sumed at 500 ft. Mr. Hooper, of Central City, is 
manager. 


Good Luck.—A 12 H. P. gasoline hoist, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. make, has been installed 
and new shafthouse erected. The shaft, now 40 
ft. deep, will be sunk considerably deeper. J. 
W. Holman, Central City, is manager. 


Rare Avis.—Cripple Creek parties, Wright & 
Company, are doing development work and are 
going to install a hoisting plant or main shaft, 
which is nearly 600 ft. deep. Philadelphia parties 
are interested. 

Mechanics.—This property is owned and oper- 
ated by Henry Bolthoff, of Hendrie & Bolthoff, 
of Denver. A new first motion hoist is to be put 
up and development carried on extensively. 

Rapidan Gold Mining & Milling Company.— 
Work has been resumed again, sinking at 600 ft. 
Some milling ore is being taken out. Pittsburg, 
Pa., capital is interested. 

Receipts of Machinery.—Two cars for Boston 
& Denver Mining and Milling Company; a 25-H. 
P. hoist and boiler for Eureka Mines Company; 
a 25-H. P. hoist and 30-H. P. boiler for Gettys- 
burg Mining and Development Company; a 12- 
H. P. gasoline hoist for Good Luck Mining Com- 
pany. 

Lake County.—Leadville. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Smelter Situation—It is stated that the 
Union and the Bimetallic plants of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company will close down 
as soon as they smelt up the ore on hand. The 
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managers state that the closing down is due to 
a shortage of silicious ores and a shortage of 
coke, and that advantage will be taken of the 
shut-down to make improvements. There are 
rumors that there are other reasons for the 
shut-down, but nothing further can be learned 
than above stated. 


Arnold Leasing and Mining Company.—Man- 
ager H. B. Collins is putting machinery in place 
and building a power house preparatory to mak- 
ing this new lease, which includes the Last Rose 
of Summer, Emmet, Washington and Robson 
claims, about 35 acres. Work will be begun in 
the Last Rose of Summer shaft at a contact 
at 465 ft. Another shaft on the Washington lode 
has reached 50 ft. The company is incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey, headed by Bos- 
ton people and capitalized for $250,000. 


A. Y. & Minnie.—Lessees Douglass & Newton 
are running about 75 tons per day through their 
concentrating mill, making a good concentrate 
of 25 tons daily. In addition to this they are 
shipping 35 tons per day of good carbonates and 
sulphides. 

Boston Gold-Copper Smelting Company.— 
Manager Duvall has gone to Boston to complete 
final arrangements for increasing the capacity 
of the company’s pyritic smelter. It is the in- 
tention to erect 2 more furnaces, which will give 
the company a capacity of 1,000 tons per day, 
against 300 tons now produced. The people are 
using the Loder process. 

Golden Eagle Mining Company.—This company 
announces a dividend of 1c. a share on the capi- 
tal stock of $500,000, payable June ist. It has ex- 
tensive interests on Breece Hill, but no company 
work is done. The dividend comes from royal- 
ties received from the Vinnie Mining Company, 
which is shipping steadily grade ore. 

Leadville Home Mining Company.—A dividend 
will be paid June ist of 50c. a share on the total 
stock of $50,000. The company is shipping 400 
tons per day of iron ore. It is not thought that 
the consolidaticn of the Home and New Lead- 
ville Companies will be attempted, as was ex- 
pected, at the coming annual meeting, owing to 
serious opposition. 

Mahala Mining Company.—The filing of a suit 
in equity by a number of the minority stockhold- 
ers promises to involve this old-time property 
in tedious litigation. The Mahala is one of the 
historic properties of the camp and it was 
through it that the Graham Park slope of Car- 
bonate Hill section is now shipping thousands 
of tons of ore. 


Napper-Tandy.—This claim, which has not 
been worked since the early days, has been 
leased to Denver parties, who expect to put down 
a new shaft. 


Poverty Flat Mining Company.—Aspen men, 
headed by D. R. C. Brown and others, are push- 
ing work on the Jason claim, while new ma- 
chinery is being put in on the Seeley shaft, pre- 
paratory to sinking. Shipments will soon begin 
from the Jason claim. 


Rialto Leasing & Mining Co.—The Pyrenees 
shaft is to be fitted out with a compound con- 
densing duplex pumping plant with a capacity 
of 900 gals. against 1,000 ft. Work on the new 
station at 1,000 ft. has already begun. 


Thespian.—This property on the Graham Park 
Slope of Carbonate Hill is to be explored with 
diamond drill. The old Thespian shaft, sunk 20 
years ago, is 600 ft. deep. Over 5,000 ft. of drift- 
ing has been done between the 565 and 600 ft. 
levels. Some ore has been shipped from the first 
contacts, but water caused much trouble. It 
is now intended to locate the ore bodies of the 
lower contact. 


Valentine Mining Company.—This company 
has 105 acres of ground on Brooklyn Heights un- 
der 10 years’ lease, and has its entire machinery 
about in place preparatory to sinking the old 
Weber shaft from 208 ft. to the lower contacts. 


San Juan County. 


Sultan Mining, Smelting and Power Company. 
—This concern proposes to furnish power for 
the mines on Sultan Mountain, in the Silverton 
District, and also develop claims by long tun- 
nels. G. A. Brouillet of Boston, the promoter, 
it is stated, has had surveys made and secured 
water rights on the Animas River, between 
Rockwood and Silverton, for a 5-mile flume, 
with a power plant at Rockwood. The com- 
pany has under bond and lease 20 claims on 
Sultan Mountain. Two tunnels have already 
been started to cross-cut the King lode and 
other veins. The lower tunnel, which is the 
lowest working on Sultan Mountain, will inter- 
sect the entire group, and when completed will 
be more than 2 miles long, tapping the forma- 
tion at a depth of nearly 3,000 ft. The project 
will require about 5 years for completion. 

Teller County.—Cripple Creek. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Anaconda Gold Mining Company.—A circular 
recently issued states that the company is in 
debt $122,000 and is without funds to meet this 
indebtedness. The circular also asks for a vol- 
untary contribution of 15c. per share to meet 
the obligations of the company and gives the 
privilege of withdrawing unless 95% of the stock- 


holders agree to the contribution. It would seem 
almost impossible with such a widely scattereq 
stock as the Anaconda to get the consent of 95% 
of the stockholders, but if something is not done 
soon the property will have to be sold to Satisfy 
creditors. The company owns about 150 acres 
of patented land on Gold Hill, worth many times 
the indebtedness. The Alamo Company recently 
sold 10 acres of ground adjoining it for $50,000, 
The situation is watched with interest. The 
company has done an immense amount of work 
and shipped a great deal of ore, but has never 
been in very good condition financially. 

Calhoun Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany has brought suit against the owners of the 
Triumph claim, asking that the latter be re. 
strained from taking ore from a certain vein, of 
which this company has held the apex. The 
Triumph claims that its vein is not the same as 
the Calhoun company’s. The suit bids fair to 
assume quite large proportions. The Calhoun’s 
claim is known as the Victor Consolidated. Both 
are on Battle Mountain. 

Pharmacist Consolidated Mining Company. 
—Nothing further has been heard in regard to 
the rumored sale of this property on Bull Hill, 
A 2 years’ lease has just been granted to reliable 
parties. This is one of the oldest shippers jp 
the district. 

Strong Gold Mining Company. This company 
at Victor is soon to close its mine for a while, in 
order to put in new machinery. It is one of the 
big mines of the district, and is in litigation with 
the Portland in regard to certain vein rights, 

DELAWARE: 
New Castle County. 

Hockessin Kaolin Company.—This company 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock 
to develop deposits of kaolin and fireclay, near 
Hockessin. 

FLORIDA. 
Marion County. 

Southern Phosphate Mining Company.—De- 
velopment work is in progress on the properties 
at Early Bird. About 15,000 tons is to be mined 
this year. The officers are: President, Isaac 
Brereton; Vice-President, Fred W. Howard; 
Secretary, Charles S. Adams. The office is in 
Jacksonville. 

IDAHO. 
Custer County. 

Ramshorn.—This mine, at Bayhorse, is called 
the deenest and best developed copper-silver 
mine in the State. The principal value is silver, 
and of late years but little work has been done 
except development. Two pay shoots occur on 
either wall of a zone of crushed slate, the shoots 
being 6 in. to 6 ft. thick. The principal gangue 
materials are brown and gray carbonate of iron 
mixed with chloride of silver and gray copper 
The largest tunnel is 3,000 ft., and gives, it is 
said, a vertical depth of 3,000 ft. at its face. 


Skylark.—This mine adjoins the Ramshorn, 
and it is stated to have shipped $25,000 worth 
of ore last year. It is developed by adits, the 
longest being 2,400 on the vein. 


Idaho County. 


Big Buffalo.—The State Supreme Court re- 
cently reversed the judgment of the Second Dis- 
trict Court in the case brought to establish a 
grub-stake interest in the Big Buffalo and the 
Merrimac and Oro Fino claims in Buffalo Hump 
District. The judgment of the district court in 
favor of the plaintiffs, Jacob N. Rice and Perry 
Mallory, for a % interest in the property, the 
claim. being based on an alleged oral contract 
with the locators, is reversed on the ground that 
the evidence was not sufficiently clear and cer- 
tain to establish the claimed trust. The defend- 
ants B. R. Rigley, Dell Butterworth and Dell 
Butterworth as administrator of the estate of 
C. F. Robbins, A. F. McKenna, Florence Young 
and Michael Green, while John C. Moore, Harry 
M. Glidden and Margaret P. Glidden were in- 
tervenors. The property was located by B. R. 
Rigley and C. F. Robbins in 1898. The plain- 
tiffs claims that Mallory gave the information 
respecting which they made the location and 
that Rice furnished the tools and supplies, it 
being understood that all were to share alike. 
Robbins sold an interest to McKenna and the 
latter sold a part to Butterworth and Green. 
Rigley sold an interest to Butterworth and 
Young. The Gliddens intervened on the strength 
of a contract for the purchase of a share of 
Rice’s interest and Moore intervened claiming 
to have a contract for a portion of the interest 
claimed by Rice. Rice and Mallory defaulted 
as to the Glidden intervention but the complaint 
of Moore’s was answered by Rice, the Gliddens 
and the defendants. 


Washington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The work on the Conglomerate, the Abbie, the 
Brown, the Climax and others during the wintel 
all go to show the camp to be a good concen 
trating proposition. On the silver-lead belt the 
work on the Hercules has gone on without at 
terruption, and they may open a mine. They o 
preparing a trial shipment to go to the Salt La 
smelters. 
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Heath District.—The Homestake, which is be- 
ing developed by the promoters of the Pacific 
& Idaho Northern Railway, has put in a steam 
hoist, and proposes sinking 300 ft. and develop- 
ing thoroughly before putting in a reduction 
plant. 

Railroad.—This group, under bond to Boston 
parties, has pushed work all winter, and it is 
understood that bodies of low-grade pyritic ore 
have been opened up. 

Mineral District.—Two new strikes are report- 
ed, one of Which may be of considerable impor- 
tance. This has always been an iron-silver camp 
and two smelters were busy until silver dropped 
pelow 0c. Recent sinking has passed through 
this formation and the iron has partly given 
way to copper pyrites, apparently in large bod- 
ies. The other is a high-grade copper glance, 
put the quantity has not been demonstrated. 

IOWA. 
Des Moines County. 


Des Moines Coal and Mining Company.—This 
company is working a mine at Marquisville, 
said to be-the largest in Iowa, and is preparing 
to open another big mine about a mile north of 
the present mine. The vein is considered one 
of the best in the district, and has resulted in 
the Des Moines Company securing the largest 
railroad contracts held by any one company in 
Iowa. A 3-cage shaft, with a hoisting capacity 
of about 800 tons of coal a day, will be put down, 
entries will be driven from this in several di- 
rections, and from 2 to 4 shafts put down at 
once. The mine will employ about 300 men. 


MAINE. 
Piscataquis County. 

Merrill Slate Quarry.—The big slide at this 
quarry, at Brownville, recently, will stop the 
production of slates for 6 months or a year. 

State of Maine.—After an idleness of some 
years, this quarry, in Blanchard, is now being 
worked by L. A. Bartlett and R. J. Jones, of 
Monson, under a 5 years’ lease. 


MICHIGAN. 
Copper.—Houghton County. 

Atlantic Mining Company.—F. W. Denton has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of this 
mine and will assume the duties of his position 
June Ist. 

Arcadian Copper Company.—The old shaft on 
the St. Mary’s property has been pumped dry 
and is found to be 120 ft. deep. At the first 
level a drift running south for 150 ft. has been 
found. A 38-drill compressor is at the location 
and drifting will begin as soon as possible. 


Calumet & Hecla.—This great mine at Calu- 
met is now on fire. The fire started in No. 2 
Hecla shaft, some 5,000 ft. or so down the incline, 
on May 27th, and all openings to that part of 
the mine have been closed as far as possible. 
The risk of fire, owing to the great amount of 
timber used in the miles of drifts, is great, and 
the management is always on the watch for 
any incipient blaze. The last fire in the mine 
lasted several months. It started in August, 
1888, and was thought to be completely extin- 
guished in January, 1889, but it broke out again, 
and burned till May, 1889. Since then the com- 
pany has made special provisions for confining 
fires by building many bulkheads and fire doors, 
but unfortunately when the present fire started, 
gas overcame the men before all the doors were 
closed and consequently there is a chance for 
the fire to spread. Seven of the 12 shafts on the 
Calumet conglomerate are closed and the com- 
pany has decided to close all openings except 
South Hecla and try to extinguish the fire by 
forcing down immense quantities of carbonic 
acid gas. A kiln for generating gas was erected 
for the fire in 1898. Some 3,000 men are now idle. 
The only shafts liable to be worked until the fire 
is out are the four on the Osceola amygdaloid. 


= is impossible to say how long the fire may 
ast. 


Elm River Copper Mining Company.—An 
amygdaloid outcrop has been found near this 
property. An effort will be made to determine 


— r or not the lode crosses the company’s 
and. 


Quincy.—At this mill the work of replacing the 
finishing jigs with Wilfley tables is progressing 
as rapidly as possible without interfering with 
the work of the 5 heads in the mill. To replace 
the 129 finishing jigs in the mill 12 Wilfleys will 
be necessary, each Wifley table doing the work 
of 10 jigs. Six of the tables are now in place 
permanently and 2 temporarily while the corre- 
sponding jigs are being removed. The work of 
making the exchange will take some time and 
When it is completed Wilfleys may take the 
Place of the old-style slime tables now in use at 
the Quincy. 


Copper.—Keeweenaw County. 


Mohawk Mining Company.—At this mine 115 
men and 11 drills are now working. About 1,100 
ft. south of No. 3 shaft a new shaft wil be sunk 


Soon. Following are the depths of the various 
Shafts: No. 1, 473 ft.; No. 2, 529 ft., and No. 3, 
°87 ft. Following are the total driftings at the 
different shafts: No. 1, 1,355 ft.; No. 2, 1,316 ft., 
and No, 3, 447 ft.; total driftings, 3,118 ft. 
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Oneida.—At this property, formerly the Dela- 
ware, active mining will begin on the recently 
discovered amygdaloid lode. A small force of 
men is at work. 


Iron—Menominee Range. 

Armenia.—This mine, near Crystal Falls, is 
having its surface plant put in order by Corri- 
gan, McKinney & Company. No mining will 
be done before next year. 

Latta.—This old property, north -of Michi- 
gamme, about.6 miles from Mansfield, is being 
explored by Casper Aberle. It is stated that 
some high grade Bessemer ore has been found. 

Voos.—This property at Crystal Falls is now 
controlled by Crerar, Clinch & Company, who 
own the Mansfield and the Columbia. The ore 
is a lean Bessemer and is stated to average 50% 
iron and 0.020% phosphorus. 

MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Receipts at the ore dock of the Duluth, Mis- 
sabe & Northern road were about 40,000 gross 
tons, more than for any day in the history of the 
road. 


Thirty-six ore cargoes of 5,000 tons or over 
cleared from the docks of the Duluth & Iron 
Range Road last week. For May the shipments 
from the port were about 600,000 tons, double the 
same period last year. 

Cook County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Paulson.—A crew of men is at work on this 
property and men are at work on the railroad 
to the mine, rebuilding bridge, ballasting and 
generally improving the road, which has been 
allowed to fall into ruin. 

Iron—Mesabe Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Parmalee & Co., who took options on several 
state leases a few weeks ago, have struck ore in 
several places. On one forty in 3, T 58, R 18, 
near the Mountain Iron, they have a good de- 
posit. In 21, T 58, R 19 they have also struck 
ore. Their option calls for the payment of $100,- 
000 for the leases. 


Mitchell lands, under option by Fay, et al., are 
to be explored at once. As there are some 2,000 
acres in the tract scattered over the range, this 
will take some time. 


Miller, Brown & Merritt.—Explorations for 
these parties on state lands in 11, T 58, R18, have 
disclosed some 5,000,000 tons of fair bessemer ore. 
This land lies to the southwest of the Mountain 
Iron Mine. 

Ohio Mining Company.—This company has 
begun shipments this week, with one shovel in 
ore. A stripping contractor has commenced work 
and will continue all season. The mine will be 
a steady shipper, and a new 85-ton Bucyrus 
shovel is to work there. 


Union Ore Company.—This company will sink 
a 4 compartment shaft, 6 by 19 ft. inside timbers, 
on its new property in 9, 7 58, R17. E. S. Parma- 
lee is in charge. This will be one of the largest 
shafts in the district. 


Iron Vermilion Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Chandler Iron Company.—This company is em- 
ploying about 500 men and the monthly pay roll 
is about $35,000. Wages are higher than ever 
known at this or any other mine of the Lake 
Superior region since modern conditions ruled, 
and was in April $2.39 per day per man on the 
location. The mine is shipping about 35,000 tons 
a week. The company is spending for wages 
alone about $5,000 a month in exploratory work 
on the 2 ranges, a large amount of which is 
close to Ely. The work under way on the Conan 
lands, southwest of Ely, has been discontinued 
for the present, but other explorations are being 
pushed rapidly. 

Minnesota Iron Company.—This company has 
found ore in the S.E. 4 of the N.E. % of section 
25, a mile from Ely, where it has 4 diamond drills 
working steadily, and the land is under lease 
at 25e. a ton. The lease includes the entire N.E. 
¥%, and the N. % of the S-E. 4%, and the adjoining 
40 acres of the S.W. 4; 280 acres in all. 

Oliver Iron Mining Company.—This company 
has began explorations again on the McDonald 
40 of section 30, T 63, R 11, where it worked all 
last summer. 

Pioneer Iron Company.—This company is em- 
ploying 400 men and is shipping 20,000 tons 
weekly. The other mines of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company at Ely are operating some 250 
men and shipping 8,000 tons weekly. The com- 
pany expects to explore the N.E. 4% of section 26, 
adjoinng its Savoy Mine, before long. 

MISSOURI. 
Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Joplin Ore Market.—The price of fancy grade 
ore has been cut another dollar, and some choice 
lots at Oronogo, Carthage, Neck City and Jop- 
lin sold at $30 per ton, but lower grades of zinc 
ore sold in some cases $1 per ton higher than 
last week, and buyers bought more freely. Mat- 
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thiessen & Hegeler are still out of the market, 
and there is a rumor that the Illinois Zinc Com- 
pany, at Peru, IIl., will close, which will still 
further disturb the market. Lead sold all the 
week at $22.50 per 1,000 lbs. During the corre- 
sponding week last year fancy grade zinc ore 
sold at $49.50 and lead had advanced to $26 per 
1,000 lbs. The lead sales were less than last 
week by 45,570 lbs., the zinc sales greater by 
1,332,910 lbs., and the value greater by $89,247. 
For the first 21 weeks last year the lead sales 
were less than this year by 4,784,820 lbs., the 
zinc sales greater by 10,284,540 lbs., and the 
value greater by $950,042. As compared with the 
previous week, the lead sales were less by 8v,- 
690 Ibs., the zinc sales greater by 698,200 lbs., and 
the value greater by $20,824. Following is the 
turn-in by camps of the Joplin District for the 
week ending May 26th: 














Zinc, lbs. Lead,lbs. Value. 

Joplin....... ss 2,500,680 580,580 $52,079 
Galena-Empir . 1,414,120 135,840 22,854 
|” 1,902,210 173,140 29,670 
Oronogo.......... 765,160 3,690 10,743 
Webb City. 464,740 49,560 7,055 
Belleville........c00 ov 358,260 16,930 5,676 
South Jackson 91,250 17,790 1,540 
AUPOPB... 000 000.cc. cece. 1,170,000 20,380 12,733 
Cave Springs........... 128,350 5,550 1,630 
Duenwe ariwnakce zh 270,130 42,540 3,819 
ROSES ORGY 6c sicccscccces eee Cts ew nee 1,751 
CREME acc ccecscccccses 268,000 11,000 3.300 
NCS ae SE access 6,325 
Central City....... o.- 155,600 2,010 1,990 
CUO oeccicccacccces 105,700 eanene 1,088 
Ash Grove...... e «vases Co a 551 
Dade County........... SEO (K Kaw 578 
District total.... 10,309,230 1,059,580 $163,374 
Total 21 weeks ... 204,864,020 23,983,340 $3,689,242 


The producers who built mills in the district 
when ore was from $50 to $55 per ton are dis- 
satisfied with the present price, and naturally 
all of the operators would like to see the price 
higher, but with the present condition of the 
metal market there seems little likelihood of an 
immediate advance. The producers’ association 
is urging another shut-down, but the big com- 
panies are almost unanimously against the 
movement. 

Mining Land Sales.—Rush & Paschal have 
sold the Wahoo Mine, on North Heights, to W. 
A. Schurman of Kansas City for $20,000, and 
the mill will start in a few days. John D. Cam- 
eron has sold to F. & S. Bassett of Boston, Mass., 
the Tutt Mines and 4-acre lease at Midway, and 
another 80-acre lease, the consideration for both 
properties being $15,000. The Hart, Chambers & 
Dewold 20-acre lease of the Bruce land at Zinc- 
ite, locally known as Belleville, has been sold to 
John D. Cameron for $8,000. Ayres, Hadley & 
Bennett, who owned the Cotton Tail Mine on 
the Granby land at Joplin, have sold the prop- 
erty to Chicago parties for $2,500. 

New Mining Companies.—The Indianapolis 
Lead and Zinc Company, capital $50,000; incor- 
porators, Jonathan Stewart, Col. John T. Figg 
and Charles F. Coffin of Indianapolis, and G. W. 
McVicker and Joseph V. Martin of Joplin. Prai- 
rie Lead and Zinc Company of Carthage, Mo., 
capital $80,000; incorporators, H. D. Haight, Thos. 
C. Clark and C. Remington of Chicago, E. A. 
Hannum, Webb City, Mo., and P. E. Hannum 
of Carthage, Mo. Ash Grove Mining Company, 
capital stock $115,000; incorporators, W. B. Hill, 
Alfred Toll, J. F. Pollock, all of Kansas City, and 
J. H. Barton, Ash Grove, Mo. 


MONTANA. 
Fergus County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Maginnis.—This property at Maiden is under 
bond to A. S. Wright, who has had a force of 
men working for some time cleaning up the old 
property. 

New Year Group.—A. S. Wright has disposed 
of his interests in this property as have also 
Johnson & Day, his partners to the Standard 
Exploration Company, which is comprised of 
several St. Paul men headed by Mr. Wyerhauser, 
of the German National Bank. 


Flathead County. 


Buzz Saw.—Larson & Greenough have taken 
over this property by purchase. W. A. Hillis, of 
Libby, has it in charge, and is advertising for 
contractors to bid on driving the tunnel 200 ft. 
further. Heavy machinery, it is said, has been 
ordered capable of sinking 1,000 ft. 


Jefferson County. 


The Montana Ore Purchasing Company of 
Butte has purchased several hundred acres of 
timber lands on McClellan Gulch and has men 
cutting sawlogs. A large saw mill is about ready 
to rnn. 


Elkhorn Queen.—A proposition to bond this 
property at $60,000 for 18 months has been sub- 
mitted. A list of 1,000 tons was put through the 
Peck-Montana mill at East Helena with good 
results. 


Euclid.—This property is owned by the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Helena is about to be 
sold for the amount of the indebtedness to that 
institution. 


Hartman.—Donnely & Company, who owned 
and are working this property, have encountered 
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2 ft. of good shipping ore in the new shaft. The 
claim is 6 miles from Alhambra and is the west 
extension of the B. & G. property. 


Overland.—Matt Alderson of Helena has taken 
a bond with the intention of erecting a cyanide 
mill. 


Lewis & Clarke County. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


War Eagle.—This mine near Butler, 12 miles 
west of Helena, is the scene of the present oper- 
ations of the Iron Mountain Company. The 
property was acquired by the company under a 
bond to purchase and the work of sinking a shaft 
on the outcrop of the lead commenced in June, 
1898. At the present about 4,000 ft. of develop- 
ment work has been done, most of it dead work. 
The main shaft is 400 ft. deep and is equipped 
with a hoisting plant of 100 H.P., handling a 
double deck cage. Steam is supplied by 5 boilers 
of 240 H.P. located in a detached building 300 ft. 
away from the shaft and headworks. A com- 
pressor furnishes power for the drills. Robert 
Angus is superintendent. 

The ore so far developed is in a magnesium 
lime formation which lies on the granite, the 
sump and station at the 400 ft. level being in 
the granite. A crosscut south at a distance of 
about 200 ft. again encountered the lime and 
also an ore body, which is found to be 14 ft. 
wide. The ore is an iron oxide averaging 30% 
excess iron, and with small assay value in silver 
and gold. The company has a contract to fur- 
nish the smelter at East Helena with 100 tons 
per day and has furnished to date about 57,000 
tons from and above the 300 ft. level. The aver- 
age price received for this product f.o.b. at mine 
was $3 per ton. The annual report of Mr. Augus 
states that the purchase price has been paid 
over, and development work is paid for, includ- 
ing the equipment, and the property is free of 
any debt. 

Winscott.—The deal on this property which 
was being worked up in New York by C. E. 
Gable was not successful, so the bond has been 
turned back to the Winscott Brothers, the own- 
ers. 

NEVADA. 


Lincoln County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Quartette Mining Company.—The company is 
making slow progress putting in its 20 stamp 
mills and cyaniding piant on the banks of the 
Colorado River about 12 miles east of Search- 
light and 50 miles north of Needles, Cal. There 
is a difference of elevation between the mines 
and the river of about 3,000 ft. and a very 
sandy road. Part of the machinery is on the 
ground and the foundation is under construction. 
Two new hoisting plants will shortly be installed. 
One is a gasoline and the other a steam hoist. 
Contracts will soon be let for delivery of 60 tons 
of ore per day at the mill, which will hardly be 
ready before September. 

Sandy.—A number of mines are working here, 
producing quite a tonnage of lead and copper 
ores, Which are hauled by teams to Manvel, 30 
to 40 miles. These ores are shipped to Pueblo, 
Colo, and El Paso, Texas. There is some talk 
of a smelter being built at or near Sandy. 


Searchlight.—This mine is developing nicely 
and has now about 700 ft. of development 
work, and it has been estimated there are 10,000 
tons of $25 gold ore blocked out. This mine has 
been examined by the agent of a well-known 
mining man. 


Storey County.—Comstock Lode. 


Consolidated California and Virginia.—An offi- 
cial report shows that this company had crushed 
and treated at the Kinkead Mill in March 271 
tons of ore, the concentrates and base bullion 
being shipped to the Selby Smelter. The yield 
was 184 oz. gold and 6,343 oz. silver. The gross 
returns in money value were $7,342, or $27.09 per 
ton. The total charges were $1,282, leaving a 
net return of $6,060, or $22.36 per ton. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Mica. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


The mica business for 1899 has been confined 
to a few producers, only 3 mines being in opera- 
tion, the Davis" Mica Company of Alstead, the 
Ruggles Mine in Grafton, and the Hoskins Mines 
in Gibson and Alstead. All of the grinding and 
manufacturing has been done at the mills of Al- 
bert J. Hoskins at Gibson, now the only mills 
in New England. Their output is about 3 tons 
per day, for foreign and domestic trade. Most 
of it is used by the wall paper trade. The Hop- 
kins mill has been running night and day for 
8 months. Mr. Hoskins’ mines also scrap at 
North Rumford, and supplies the mica mills in 
Munroe, N. Y., with all the scrap they use. The 
Davis Company of Alstead is increasing its ca- 
pacity by putting in a new cable system for 
hauling waste rock. The Ruggles is doing about 
as last year. There have been a few prospects 
started in Grafton and Groton, with the usual 
failures, 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Custer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Crown Hill Mining Company.—This company 


has completed its 50-ton concentrating plant at 
the Spokane Mine, and a trial run will be made 
next week. Work has begun again in the shaft. 
Ore will be taken from the 100-ft. level. About 
700 tons of galena ore are on the dump ready 
for treatment. S. E. Young of Spokane is gen- 
eral superintendent. 


Florence.—A car-load of mica in the rough was 
shipped this week from this mine to Chicago by 
Charles Harback of Custer, superintendent of 
the mine for the Chicago Mica Company. 

May.—The shaft on the vertical of free milling 
ore on the May property on Lightning Creek, is 
down 50 ft. The work is being done by local 
business men of Custer, who are putting up 
$300 per month. 

Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


American Express.—This property, in Sheep- 
tail Gulch, a branch from Blacktail, has been 
idle several months. It is stated that Pittsburg, 
Pa., parties will build a cyanide plant. The 
owners of the ground, W. S. Elder, R. F. Jami- 
son, of Deadwood, and others, will meet at Pitts- 
burg this month to consummate the deal. 

Anita Mining Company.—The directors of this 
company have arrived in Deadwood. They pro- 
pose to push development on a group of claims 
west of Dumont, , 

Bear Gulch District—N. M. Tomblin, of Chi- 
cago, has been investigating the Deadwood- 
Bear Gulch Company’s ground in Bear Gulch 
District. 

Detroit & Deadwood.—The boiler and engine 
belonging to this company are being taken from 
the City Creek copper property in Deadwood to 
the Annie Creek property. Work on the cyanide 
plant has begun. 

Hardin.—Ore hauling to the smelter has 
stopped owing to the bad condition of the wagon 
roads. Ore is being stored at the mine. 

Magnolia Company.—This company, recently 
organized, has commenced work on its group 
of claims in Burno Gulch. 

Mineral Hill.—This mine. has been leased to 
Messrs. Coyle and Secoy of Galena, and ore is 
being shipped to the Golden Reward smelter. 

Spearfish Gold Mining Company.—This is the 
name of a new company which has purchased 
365 acres of mining ground in the Ragged Top 
District. D. N. Heizer, Colorado Springs, or- 
ganized the company. 

Titanic Mining Company.—This company has 
purchased a 50-H.-P. boiler for sinking a shait 
in Carbonate District. A hoisting plant is be- 
ing erected. 





Pennington County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Cochran.—James Cochran, owner of a mine 
3 miles west of Rockford, is to start his 30-ton 
Huntington pulverizer on free-milling ore. 


Standby.—Work on the 1,400-ft. tunnel has 
been in progress since spring opened. The ma- 
chinery is run by water power. 

Uncle Sam.—The Clover Leaf Mining Company 
has the shaft down 340 ft. It is expected that 
ore will be mined in 3 months. 


UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A Million Dollar Smeltery.—On May 25th Vice- 
President Barton Sewell, of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, announced in Salt 
Lake City that the company intends to build 
the most complete modern smeltery in the world 
in Salt Lake Valley, for which purpose $1,000,000 
is to be expended. Several sites are being con- 
sidered, and the selection will be made in a few 
days. Ground will be broken within a month 
and work rushed. Its initial capacity will be 
25,000 tons of ore per month. The company’s 
present plants, Germania, Mingo_and Hanover, 
will be dismantled and abandoned. Mr. Sewell 
states that the advance in treatment charges 
on Utah ores was not warranted, and producers 
are promised a gradual reduction. Liberal con- 
cessions will be made to large shippers for 3 and 
5 year contracts, and small mines are assured 
just treatment. All posted mining men look on 
this announcement with suspicion. As there are 
2 well-matured projects for an independent cus- 
tom smeltery, this move may be to discourage 
such an undertaking. Those in position to know 
state that a complete modern smeltery will cost 
several hundred thousand dollars less than 
$1,000,000. However, some think that ore treat- 
ment rates will never be reduced to an equitable 
basis, save by the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company’s building a modern plant. 


Bullion and Ore Shipments.—During the week 
ending May 26 there were sent forward from the 
different smelteries 19 cars, or 798,475 lbs., lead- 
silver buillion; 4 cars, or 214,860 lbs., copper 
bullion. In the same week there were shipped 
from different camps for treatment in smelteries 
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Se, 


outside of the State 74 cars, or 2,522,500 Ibs,, of 
gold, silver and lead ores and 2 cars, or 110,609 
lbs., copper ore. 

Cyanide Products.—Consignments of Products 
for cyaniding mills marketed at the Sait Lake 
office of the Consolidated Kansas City Smelting 
and Refining Company for the week of May 20th 
was 1,750 lbs., or about $30,000. This was cop. 
tributed by the Mercur, Sacramento, Chloride 
Point and the Lucky Boy—the last of Idaho, 

Juab County. 
_ United States Mining Company.—At the meet. 
ing in Boston on May 29th Robert D. Evans was 
re-elected president and F. W. Batchelder, gee. 
retary and treasurer. Manager A. F. Holden 
was chosen a director to succeed H. C. Thatcher 
deceased. The report of the Messrs. Deveraux 
was before the meeting, but owing to the illness 
of President Evans it was decided not to make 
the report public. It was officially stated, how. 
ever, that the report is very favorable. The di- 
rectors authorized Messrs. Holden and Evans to 
secure plans for the election of a smelter. The 
directors have made a call for 10%, the third 
_ on subscribers to the bonds, payable June 
st. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Tintic Shipments.—In the week ending May 
26th there were forwarded from the 3 railroad 
points of the district 1 bar of bullion, 102 cars 
of ore and 3 cars of concentrates, contributed as 
follows: Centennial-Eureka, 37 cars; Bullion- 
Beck, 10 cars ore, 1-car concentrates; Gemini 10 
cars ore; Godiva, 9 cars; Uncle Sam and Hum- 
bug, 9 cars each; Mammoth, 8 cars ore, 2 cars 
concentrates; Swansea, 7 cars; South Swansea 
6 cars; May Day, 3 cars; Boss Tweed, Joe Bow. 
ers and Showers each 1 car. 


Sioux-Utah.—On May 24th, by order of General 
Manager Robert D. Grant, both mines were 
closed down. Exploration under the new ré- 
gime has been somewhat discouraging, but this 
sudden move is unexpected. 


Star Consolidated.—A valuable gold find is the 
best mining news the camp has had for some 
time. It is sylvanite, and the first Samples re- 
turned from $45 to $725 per ton. The find is on 
200 level in new territory, and has been drifted 
on 45 ft., filling the entire face without showing 
any sign of diminishing. Superintendent Pack- 
ard is receiving congratulations. 


Summit County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Park City Shipments.—For the week of May 
26th total smelter products sent from the camp 
were 2,943,330 lbs., which was made up as fol- 
lows: Silver King, crude, 1,052,680 Ibs.; con- 
centrates, 360,460 Ibs.; Daly-West, crude, 834,250 
Ibs.; Ontario, crude, 296,890 Ibs.; Anchor, con- 
centrates, 208,350 lbs.: Apex, concentrates, 138,- 
350 Ibs.; Loring Brothers, concentrates, 52,350 Ibs. 


Crown Point-Ontario.—This law suit is sched- 
uled to come up in the United States Court at 
Salt Lake on June 5th. It involves the alleged 
extra lateral rights of the Crown Point, and 
plaintiff avers damages of $2,000,000, 

Tooele County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Daisy.—It is given out that the first tests on 
the ore made at the Butters laboratory afford 
hopeful results. 


Geyser-Marion.—Superintendent Butler _ is 
demonstrating that this ground is not exhausted 
of profit-paying ore. Below all the old workings 
a strong ore seam is cut which promises to 
prove extensive. Since the first of the year the 
company has fallen $2,500 behind expenses, and 
prior thereto there was a debt of $5,000. The 3c. 
assessment just levied, delinquent June 27th, and 
date of sale July 30th, will furnish $9,000. With 
all debts wiped out the management believes the 
mines will again earn consilderable more than 
current expenses. 

Piute County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


; Huck Placer.—A sensation was caused early 
in the week by the location—some call it jump- 
ing—of the ground of the Snyder Improvement 
Company’s holdings by 8 placer claims of 2% 
acres each, in a group, as the Huck Placer, and 
transferring the same to the Jessie Weimer 
company, of which John B. Weimer is agent. 
This ground was bought in April last by the 
Kimberley-Huck syndicate ‘for $100,000, of which 
John B. Weimer received some $15,000. He now 
alleges that the original Snyder lode locations 
are not valid, as the territory is placer ground, 
_ further that the assessment work was not 
one. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Fayette County. 

Raven Coal and Coke Company.—This com- 
pany has begun shipping coal from its mine 
on Blake’s Branch. 

Kanawha County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cannelton Coal Company.—This company at 
Cannelton is putting in a Jeffrey electric plant 
for mining and haulage, ; 
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ASIA. 
Japan. 


According to information received by the ‘“Ja- 
pan Weekly Mail,” it really seems as though the 
discovery of placer gold in Hokkaido were likely 
to prove an event of great importance. By lat- 
est accounts no less than four large districts 
are auriferous—Oshima, Hitaka, Ishikari and 
Toshivo. The Japanese evidently believe in 
the prospects of the place. It was discovered 
in the year 1898, and the following year saw 
about 7,000 persons at work, whereas 40,000 are 
expected to participate this season. The best 
results thus recorded have been on the Usatan 
and Pechang branches of the Tambetsu River 
and on the Panke and Toimski branches of the 
Horobetsu River. Nuggets weighing % oz. have 
been found, but such chances are rare. The dis- 
covery of this auriferous district may be of very 
great value to Japan. It is said that at present 
the methods of working are often very defec- 
tive. Common laborers without any experience 
whatever are digging, the result being that they 
not only fail to extract more than a fraction 
of the gold available, but also render large areas 
unsuitable for subsequent exploitation. A com- 
pany has been formed by some foreigners in 
Yokohama, who are said to have acquired 37 
acres for 7,000 yen. An expert has been engaged 
from California, and all the necessary arrange- 
ments have been completed for commencing op- 
erations. As to the gold attually recovered last 
year, the estimates vary from 21,000 to 30,000 oz. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
New South Wales. 


The gold production for March is reported as 
95,377 oz., Which compares with 37,487 oz. last 
year, a decrease of 12,110 oz. For the three 
months ending March 31st the total was 85,283 
oz., against 100,153 oz. in 1899; a decrease of 
14,870 oz., or 14.8%, this year. 

New Zealand. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The March return of the Progress Mines, 
Reefton, is £7,820 ($39,100), from 4,875 tons. 

The yield of the Hauraki gold field is slightly 
reudced, owing to dry weather lessening the 
water supply, and: compelling some batteries to 
hang up stamps. The chief returns are: 
Waihi, £20,198 ($100,990), from 7,570 tons; Waite- 
kauri, £6,109 ($30,545) from 2,054 tons; W. Z. 
Crown, £5,330 ($26,650), from 2,965 tons; Talis- 
man, £2,931 ($14,655), from 884 tons; Kawie Free- 
holds, £2,395 ($11,975), from 1,978 tons; Hauraki, 
£1,413 ($7,065), from 150 tons; Whangamata 
Corporation £1,400 ($7,000), from 795 tons; May 
Queen, £1,379 ($6,895), from 533 tons; Tararu 
Creek, £1,217 ($6,085), from 980 tons. 

The total return of the Hauraki gold field for 
the month is £46,841 ($234,205). The chief event 
in March was the starting of the Waihi Grand 
Junction Company’s new Cornish pump, a 16-in. 
one, with 10-ft. stroke, and a capacity of 40,000 
gals. per hour. 

The Waihi Extended Company, whose claim 
adjoins the Waihi Company’s and the Grand 
Junction Company’s claims, has struck quartz 
in2 boreholes. After going through nearly 200 ft. 
of a pumaceous rhyolite, the holes reached ande- 
site, and at about 300 ft. struck quartz. As the 
drill has a chisel bit no cores can be obtained, 
and the nature of the quartz deposit remains 
somewhat uncertain. The manager hopes he 
has struck a continuation of one of the Waihi 
Company’s valuable reefs. 

Queensland. 
The Mines Department reports the gold pro- 


duction for March and the three months end- 
ing March 31st as below, in crude ounces: 


1899. 1900. Increase. 
MCD 3. densaupsasacka cas 86,375 91,304 4,929 
Three months........... 205,542 26,112 20,570 


Of the March output 89,267 oz. came from the 
quartz mines, and only 2,037 oz. from alluvial or 
placer workings. 

Tasmania. 


The Mines Department reports the metals and 
minerals exported from Tasmania in March as 
follows: Gold, 1,830 oz.; silver-lead bullion, 55 
tons; tin, 154 tons; blister copper, 959 tons; gold 
Pyrites, 33 tons; silver ore, 1,094 tons; copper ore, 
6 tons; wolfram ore, 23 tons; iron ore, 390 tons. 
The total value was £134,031, which compares 
by £108,847 last year, showing an increase of 

25,184. 


Victoria. 
The production of gold in March is reported 
at 71,122 oz., against 74,213 oz. last year, a de- 


crease of 3,091 oz. For the three months ending 
March 31st the total was 173,813 oz., which com- 
Pares with 184,908 oz. in 1899, showing a decrease 
of 11,095 oz., or 6%, this year. 
Western Australia—Kalgoorlie District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Boulder.—This mine has 12 


Great Ed- 


Wards furnaces erected, the estimated capacity 
of each furnace being 150 tons per week. These 
furnaces have been for many years at work in 


Ballarat, Tasmania, etc. They require but lit- 
tle fuel and insure a sweet roast, built on the 
principle of a vanner, the hearth on which the 
mechanical rabble works may be elevated or 
lowered by screws, according to the amount 
of sulphur present. This is the deepest 
mine here; one shaft has been’ sunk 
1,000 ft. and the vein tested to 1,100 ft. by dia- 
mond drill, the core showing telluride and free 
gold. The vein has not been opened below the 
600-ft. level. Cross-cuts are now extended at the 
900 and 1,000-ft. levels. 


Hannan’s Star.—This mine has adopted the 
“Diehl Process,’”’ consisting of wet crushing, 
concentration and bromo-cyanide solutions. 
There have been repeated stoppages, not all due 
to the plant, which is now running on oxidized 
ore, but it is hoped to treat sulphide soon. The 
process is watched with great interest. 


Kalgurli.—The plant has begun work but with 
what result is not yet made known. It is 
reported that the design of the plant is good, 
but that the material and workmanship is not of 
high excellence. The mine underground has evi- 
dently a bright future. 


South Kalgurli.—This mine claims reserves of 
120,000 tons above the 500-ft. level, and it is 
proposed to first treat the oxidized ores by 
crushing in Griffin mills. The plant should soon 
be at work. ‘The cooling floor, after the roast- 
ing of the sulphide ores, is 120 ft. long by 8 ft. 
wide; big enough for a success, 

CANADA. 
British Columbia.—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

London & British Columbia Gold-Fields.—This 
company recently declared a second dividend 
at the rate of 15%. This company, in addition 
to possessing large franchises in water and light 
power, owns the Yoner mines, White Water and 
Ruth mines in British Columbia, and the Nor- 
folk, Alma and New York groups in the Yukon. 


British Columbia—Yale District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Lucky Strike Group.—The management, under 
the superintendence of James Argall, has un- 
watered the shaft, which is being deepened. This 
property is owned by the British Columbia Ex- 
ploration Syndicate, of London, Eng., with John 
Cobbledish manager. In 1897 a shaft was sunk 
75 ft. on a cropping of high grade chalcopyrite, 
which faulted at 28 ft. The mine closed pending 
negotiations for adjacent territory, which re- 
sulted in the purchase of 4 surrounding claims 
for $25,000, the first payment being made 30 days 
ago. 

Python.—Eight men are at work on this Kam- 
leops property, A double compartment shaft is 
down 125 ft., and on vein matter occasionally 
intersected by stringers and bunches of high 
grade ore. At 56 ft. a drift has been run west 
for 96 ft. on the lead, showing pay ore, 20 tons 
of which have been shipped to the Trail Smelter. 
A drift 75 ft. from the shaft cuts through a 
concentrating ore of pay value. The lead in 
some places is 44 ft. wide. Hoisting is by a 1- 
horse whim, and a shaft house has been erected. 


Nova Scotia—Guysboro County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Blue Nose.—This mine, at Goldenville, contin- 
ues its steady average yield of 400 oz. per month. 


Richardson.—This mine, in Honnont District, 
continues to increase its yield, last month’s re- 
turn from 2,000 tons of ore being $12,000, the net 
profit from which was over $8,000. 

Union Development Company.—This company 
has stopped work for the present owing, it is 
said, to internal troubles. There was left con- 
siderable indebtedness, which is being now paid 
off. This company controls a valuable property 
waiting development. 

Nova Scotia—Halifax County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The 50-stamp mill on the Gay’s River conglom- 
erate deposit has been pushed in a vigorous man- 
ner; 30 stamps are now dropping, and the re- 
maining 20 will be in commission in a few days. 
The results of working this mineral deposit of 
conglomerate are looked to with great interest. 
Engineer McNulty has no doubt about satisfac- 
tory results, claiming the ore to be like that of 
the Rand. 


Tunnel.—The 50-stamp mill at this mine, in 
Waverly District, is nearing completion. The 
power is brought from Fall River, a distance of 
1% miles, in an open sluice. Every modern ap- 
pliance will be in use. The 2 mines, though but 
20 miles apart, are in entirely different forma- 
tions, the one in conglomerate, with pebbles of 
slate, quartz, granite, sandstone, etc., with sul- 
phurets in the cement, the other in well-defined 
hard quartz veins between bands of slate. The 
gold in the conglomerate is fine, thin, flaky; that 
in the quartz veins is coarse and heavy, nuggets 
some ounces in weight often being found. These 
properties both belong to the same company and 
are under one management. 


Ontario—Rat Portage District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Champion (Old Bad Mine).—Shipping to the 


reduction works at Keewatin is to begin shortly. 
The surface improvements are completed and 
mining is going on. A drift will be started be- 
tween 140 and 150 ft. This property-is owned 
by the Champion Mining Company, an offshoot 
of the Bullion Mining Company. 


Mikado.—The first dividend, amounting to 5%, 
has been declared. The directors’ report shows 
No. 1 vein opened to 300 ft., showing a large body 
of good ore. No. 1 is the only vein now worked. 
On No. 3 vein the shaft is down 190 ft., with 
drifting at the bottom. Since starting the mili 
27,378 tons of ore have been crushed, yielding 
14,334 oz. gold, while the cyanide plant has han- 
dled 94,577 tons of tailings, recovering therefrom 
2,445 oz. of bullion. The result of the April 
clean up was $16,000 worth of gold. The mill 
has 20 stamps; 70 men are employed. A number 
of new mining claims have been surveyed this 
spring, and some good finds are reported. 


Sirdar.—This mine, on Shoal Lake, and the Liz- 
zie Mine of the Virginia Mining Company, at 
the northeast end of Sturgeon Lake, have been 
closed down. What the trouble is is not yet 
made public. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. 
Anthracite. 


The hard coal trade shows no activity worth 
particular mention. The movement of coal up 
the Lakes is not heavy, and the demand from 
points east of Cape Cod shows no new develop- 
ment. This is, indeed, the dull season and there 
is small chance of any increase in demand before 
July at the earliest. In Chicago territory trade 
is pretty quiet, though there is reported to be a 
little more life to the market. At the head of 
the lakes there is but little doing. At Buffalo 
and at all Eastern seaboard points trade is dull. 
The large companies remain pretty firm on 
prices and seem well together in holding down 
the output to market needs. There are the usual 
concessions, ‘‘made by independent operators,’’ 
but there is nothing to show that there is likely 
to be later on a repetition of the tendency to 
sacrifice prices for a big tonnage showing that 
prevailed in 1898 and many a previous year. 

We quote free-burning white ash, f. 0. b. New 
York harbor, as follows: Broken, $3@3.20; egg, 
$3.25@3.50; stove, $3.45@3.70; nut, $3.45@3.70; pea, 
$2.40@2.60; buckwheat, $2@2.20;. The steam sizes 
are affected by the lower prices for bitumi- 
nous and are easier to get, in spite of their lim~ 
ited supply owing to the restrictions on pro- 
duction. 





June 1. 


Notes of the Week. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Company makes the following statement for 
April and the 10 months of its fiscal year from 
July ist to April 30th: 


April. Year. 
i ccncaden Sxcaswaccegses $1,459,098 $23,757,090 
Mo ess sin ave ncassesnsecaves<e 1,497,884 21,996,452 
Net or Deficit........c00-.... -.«» D. $38,786 N. $1,759,638 


For the 10 months there was an increase of 
$3,797,135, or 19.0%, in earnings; an increase of 
$2,999,479, or 15.8%, in expenses; and an increase 
of $797,656, or 82.9%, in net earnings. 





The Lehigh Valley Coal Company reports for 
April and the 5 months of its fiscal year from 
December Ist to April 30th as below: 


April. Year. 
MING 5 chccmetvceaeinind aes oes. $1,075,929 $7,052,462 
MI os Seas dadadaeddevesxccesss< 1,207,345 7,388,386 
NE fica cdedstddshaweteateewese $131,116 $325,92 


For the five months the earnings decreased 
$50,704, or 0.7%, and the expenses $15,347, or 0.2%; 
leaving an increase of $35,357, or 11.7%, in the 
deficit. 





Bituminoas. 


Generally speaking, trade in the seaboard 
bituminous trade is slightly better, there being 
a trifle stronger demand for coal. Still, there is 
plenty of coal at all the tidewater ports and 
railroads have begun refusing further shipments 
to certain consumers til they move coal already 
standing in cars at tidewater. Some stocking 
up is going on. 

Export trade is developing into more of a real- 
ity. Inquiries from outside parties are ceasing 
and shipments to foreign parts are becoming 
more regular. All the principal European gov- 
ernments have been trying to secure coal on this 
side, but as yet we have little definite knowl- 
edge of any very large contracts for future de- 
livery. Still, quotations of freights are heard 
of, and though foreign trade is but a small af- 
fair as yet, it is full of promise. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s big new docks at New York 
harbor are evidently to be designed to supply 
some of this trade when it comes. 

In the far East some large railroads are not 
contracting for the full amounts they will need. 
The New Haven has turned down its bids and 
is going to pursue a waiting policy, relying on 
outstanding contracts and hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing to keep supplied. There is plenty of coal at 
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points beyond Cape Cod and speculative ship- 
pers have fared ill; we hear of sales at $2.15 
alongside at Boston. Along the Sound coal is 
in good supply and also at New York harbor. All 
rail trade shows a fair tonnage at fairly good 
prices. 

The George’s Creek strike is liable to end sud- 
denly. At a recent mass meeting attended by 
the miners from several mines it was voted to 
ask the labor organizers to call the strike off. 
The men have been losing good wages, while 
the companies still have the coal to mine and 
have simply lost an extra profit. 

Transportation from mines to tide is good. 
Car supply is limited by the handling of coal 
at tidewater by individual shippers. In the 
coastwise vessel market vessels above 1,000 tons 
are in good supply, and we quote the following 
rates from Philadelphia: Providence, New Bed- 
ford and the Sound, 70@75c.; Boston, Salem and 
Portland, 80c; Portsmouth, 85c. Ocean freight 
rates for small vessels cannot be given; they are 
determined by negotiation with the owrer or 
captain. 

We quote Clearfield coal at $2.50@2.75, f. 0. b. 
New York harbor ports, and $2.15@2.40, f. o. b. 
Philadelphia. Cumberland, $2.25@2.50 f. o. b. 
Baltimore. 

Birmingham, Ala. May 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

All mines in Alabama are working full time 
and indications are that all the coal that can be 
mined through this year will find a ready sale. 
There seems trouble brewing, however, with la- 
bor, and it would not be surprising to see a 
general strike. Petty difficulties at small mines 
are now heard of, and it is possible that the scale 
convention, commencing on June 20th, may re- 
sult in a strike being ordered. Several of the 
smaller companies are recognizing the Knights 
of Labor, which has some following among coal 
diggers, though nothing to compare with that 
of the United Mine Workers of America. The 
latter organization demands that its locals be 
recognized. 

The Republic Iron and Steel Company is pre- 
paring to build a washer at its Sayreton mines 
capable of washing 1,200 tons of coal per day. 
The Alabama Consolidated Coal and Iron Com- 
pany has built a new washer at Brookwood and 
is at work on a second one at Searles. The New 
Castle Coal, Iron and Railway Company is build- 
ing a washer at New Castle. The Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel and Iron Company is building a 
400-ton washer at Brookside and is preparing 
to build a larger one at New Found, near 
Brookside. The demand for coke is still very 
urgent and the various mining companies are 
making preparations for a big supply. 

Contracts are being let for the construction of 
the Ensley Southern Railroad, from Ensley to 
Parrish, a distance of about 35 miles, which will 
be completed by the end of the year. It will pass 
through a very rich coal-field. The Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad is also preparing to build 
its coal extension from Phelans, on the main line 
north of Birmingham, to Ensley, passing 
through rich coal lands in Blount, Walker and 
Jefferson counties. 


Chicago. May 29. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anthracite Coal.—The buying of anthracite 
coal is somewhat better than last week. Busi- 
ness conditions in Chicago and throughout the 
West were never better, and it seems that the 
consumption of anthracite coal ought to be 
much larger. Prices appear to be strictly main- 
tained, the circular being $5 for grate and $5.25 
for egg, stove and chestnut. 


Bituminous coal appears to be in greater sup- 
ply than demand, and shippers are apparently 
oblivious of that fact. The amount of coal in 
and about the city at the present time is enough 
for a month’s heavy demand. Prices are weak- 
ening under the burden. Manufacturing con- 
concerns and railroads contract to take large 
quantities of coal, and manage to buy at ma- 
terial reductions from circular prices. Some 
soft coal prices are: Brazil block, $2.50; Hocking 
Valley, $2.75@$3; Pocohontas, $3.50@$3.75; Ray- 
mond, $3.15. 


Coke is now in better supply than demand, 
the first time in almost a year. Prices have 
sagged. Some quotations are: Pocahontas, $5.65; 
Fairmont, $5.25; Connellsville, $6.25. 

Cleveland, 0, May 29. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The last week has seen a very decided im- 
provement in the amount of coal shipped to 
the lakes for transportation to points in the 
Northwest. The increase at the Ohio ports was 
very perceptible. Shippers who had been un- 
able to fill any but contract tonnage found that 
they had coal enough on hand to go into the 
market for wild boats. This made the best de- 
mand for coal tonnage that has been seen this 
year. There is still a lack of dock space at all 
Ohio ports. While the coal has been coming in 
very liberal quantities the boats have not all 
been able to load as fast as the owners would 
like, because of the rush of boats to the docks 
The shipment of coal is a greater factor in the 
market this year than it has been for a num- 
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ber of seasons past. It has been found that dock 
space that was adequate while the shippers were 
begging for tonnage, is not adequate when the 
owners are seeking for cargoes, which latter con- 
dition prevails this year. With plenty of coal 
the rates for transportation have an upward 
tendency. The market is very strong, but no 
change has been seen as yet, Duluth bringing 
50c., Milwaukee 65c., and Chicago 70c., with all 
other ports scaled on those prices. The only 
weak point in the market during the week was 
Buffalo, which showed a slight fall on Satur- 
day, but this did not affect the Ohio ports. 


Shangh a, China, April 19. 


(Special Report of Wheelock & Co.) 


Coal.—Very quiet. Arrivals for the fortnight 
were 9,651 tons. We quote, per ton, as follows: 
Welsh Cardiff, 20.50 taels; Australian Wollong- 
ong, cargo, 13 taels and other sorts, 6.50@7 taels; 
Chinese, Kaiping, lump, 7.50@8.50 taels; dust, 5 
taels, and mixed, 5.50@6 taels; Japan, all con- 
tracted for. 

Kerosene Oil.—Small business done. Arrivals, 
large, and market weak. F'or the fortnight ar- 
rivals were: 187,000 cases American, 283,000 cases 
Russian, and 30,000 cases Sumatra. Stocks, in- 
cluding these arrivals, are estimated at 810,000 
cases American; 814,300 cases Russian, and 94,000 
cases Sumatra; total, 1,718,300 cases. We quote, 
per case, as follows: American, Devoe’s, 2.22 
taels; Russian, Batum Anchor Chop, 2.10 taels; 
Star & Crescent Chop, 2.05 taels; Ram Chop, 
2.06 taels; Horse Chop, 2.07 taels; bulk oil, loose, 
1.57% taels; Sumatra, Langkat, loose, 1.57% 
taels. 


SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. June 1. 


The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate 
standard brand f. o. b. at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 
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24 x 14| 6.10 | 3.50) 3.00) 3.25 | 3.10) 5.10) 3.15) .. |........ 
24 x 12] 6.60 | 3.50) 3.00) 3.25 | 3.10) 5.25) 3.15] 3.75]....... 
22 x 12) 6.60 | 3.50) 3.25) 3.50 | 3 25) 5.25) 3.15) 3.75] -.....- 
29 x 11| 6.50 | 3.75| 3.25) 3.50 | 3.26) 5.25) 3.15] 4.00)........ 
20 x 12) 6 90 | 3.75)..... 3 50 | 3.25 5.25 3.15] 3.75] ..cceeee 
20 x Bi) GBD |.....)-22 3.75 | 3.50) 5.25] 3.15] ....].. ° 
20 x 10| 6.80 | 4.25) 3.50; 3.75 | 3.50) 5.35) 3.15) 4.25) 10.50 
18 x 12) 6.80 | 3.75)..... 3.50 | 3.25) 5.25] 3.15) 3. naweees 
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A square of slate is 100 sq. ft. as laid on the roof. 


Production is less than last year. Orders for 
home consumption have been tied up by the la- 
bor difficulties in the building trades, while on 
export account one of the largest shippers says 
his bookings have fallen off fully 40% since 1899. 

In the Lehigh region stocks are large, while 
in Vermont there is a shortage of the large sizes 
of roofing slate. 

Some new price-lists have been issued lately 
showing a cut of 25c. per square on No. 1 Bangor 
roofing slate, sizes 18x10 and 20x10 in., and Le- 
high, 16x12 in., while New York red slate is 
50c. per square lower all round. 

The movement of slate from Slatington and 
Walnutport, Pa., in the week ending May 24th 
was as follows: Roofing, 5,364 squares; school, 
33 cases, and blackboards, 155 crates. As com- 
pared with the week of May 17th there is an 
increase of 873 squares roofing slate, and a de- 
crease of 135 cases school slates and 61 crates 
blackboards. 

The exports of slate from the United States in 
the four months ending April 30th are compiled 
by us as below: 





-— — Roofing.—— Mfrs. 

Squares. Value. Value. 

January... 14,15 $72,103 $4,489 
February -. 12,062 60,312 6,701 
March...... . 6,289 31,245 (0,978 
April..... Fe isaie kam 6,368 32,447 19,887 
MR chic OCsSenkhewnsda 38,830 $196,107 $42,055 
Bn kon ncd ssbsen 86,419 386,618 48,058 


The value of exports this year amounts to 
$238,162, as against $434,676 in the corresponding 
four months of 1899, showing a decrease of $196,- 
514, or 45%. The total quantity of roofing slate 
shipped so far is 47,589 squares less than 1899. 
This falling off is due chiefly to the lesser im- 
ports by the United Kingdom. 


JUNE 2, 1900. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw York, June 1, 1900. 
Pig Iron Production and Furnaces in Blast, 


Week ending | From | From. 
Fuel used) Fane 2, 1899.) June 1, 1900, |J@2..'99./Jan.,’00, 
F’ces. | Tons.|K’ces.,; Tons. | Tons. | Tons, 


An’ racite 
& Uoke.| 197 |246,359| 266 288,525) 5,158,362) 6,245,6¢9 
6,250) 108,423) 156,048 


Charcoal.| 20 4,925, 24 


Totals..| 217 |251,275| 290 | 294,775! 5,266,785] 6,401,65 


The market is still a waiting one, but there 
is still a better feeling in evidence. That a lower 
range of prices is being established is generally 
admitted, but it is also felt that a very large 
volume of business is ready to be placed as soon 
as the settling of values is over. Besides this, a 
heavy export business is sure. 

The calamity-howling ‘‘organs” have evidently 
had a hint from their owners, and have moder- 
ated their tone wonderfully. 

The Amalgamated Association rates for the 
next year are now under discussion in commit- 
tee, and there will probably be some time spent 
in arranging them, as the Association will ask 
for considerable increases in wages. 


Notes of the Week. 


Imports of iron ore into the United States in 
April were 21,726 tons only, against 42,482 tons 
last year. For the 10 months of the fiscal year 
from July ist to April 30th the imports were 
759,169 tons, which compares with 187,127 tons 
in 1899, and 340,429 tons in 1898. 

















Exports of iron and steel, including machinery, 
from the United States are valued as below in 
April and the 10 months of the fiscal year end- 
ing with April, by the Bureau of Statistics, 
Treasury Department: 


1899, 1900. 
DONE Sis as: sae. “es cnStenvssaien $9,060,173 $1, 100.039 
Ti SADT... vies sass 0000008 76,272,778 98,012,194 


The April exports included 11,064 tons pig iron 
(16,532 tons, 1899); 28,887 tons steel rails (27,762 
tons, 1899); 5,240,126 lbs. sheets and plates (16,- 
396,123 lbs., 1899); 17,900,273 lbs. wire (22,409,718 
Ibs., 1899); 4,155,067 lbs. bar iron and steel (10,- 
391,504 Ibs., 1899). 

Sirmingham, Als. May 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


It is learned that offers have been made for no 
less than 200,000 tons of Alabama iron for ex- 
port purposes, delivery not desired all this year. 
The export trade, it is believed, will force the 
domestic purchasers who have been withhold- 
ing, expecting the quotations to become easier, 
and who are still remaining off the market ex- 
cept in small lots, to again enter the arena and 
buy extensively. 

There has been quite an amount of iron used 
in the local market lately, all plants being in 
full operation. In the Anniston, Ala., district 
one or two plants of some magnitude—the pipe 
plant, for one—have closed down, but in the 
immediate Birmingham District no plant has 
been disturbed. There is a little spurt on in 
finished iron affairs, and some of the product of 
the rolling mills has been exported recently— 
shipped to Mexico. The pipe plant at Bessemer 
has been shipping some of its product into Mex- 
ico also. The Dimmick pipe plant at North 
Birmingham will probably be ready to go into 
operation towards the middle of next month. 

The following are the figures given as to pig 
iron: No. 1 Foundry, $17.75@18.50; No. 2 Foun- 
dry, $17@17.50; No. 3 Foundry, $16@16.75; No. 4 
Foundry, $15.25@15.25; Gray Forge, $15@15.25; 
No. 1 Soft, $17.75@18.50; No. 2 Soft, $17@17.50. 

The Cole furnace, belonging to the Tennessee 
Company, at Sheffield, went into blast re- 
cently, and preparations are now being made to 
blow in the Hattie Ensley furnace, belonging to 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company, at 
the same place. 

Buffialo. May 30. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


The foundry iron market looks a little brighter 
in this territory this week. It has been reported 
that two more furnaces that have been ship- 
ping into this district have stopped on account 
of the reduction in price, and the probabilities 
are a few others will soon be compelled to go out 
of blast permanently. While this has not as yet 
resulted in a material increase in buying, yet 
several of the larger consumers are watching the 
market with unusual interest, and evidently 
feeling if this continues it will very soon have 
the tendency to at least enable them to piace 
orders further ahead, with more safety. We 
quote below on the cash basis, f. 0. b. cars buf- 
falo: No. 1 strong foundry coke iron, Lake Su- 
perior ore, $21.50; No. 2, $21; Ohio strong softener 
No. 1, $22; No. 2, $21.50; Southern soft No. 1, 
$22.50; No. 2, $21.50; Lake Superior charcoal, $25; 
coke malleable, $22. 


Chicago. May 29. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—Business in pig iron continues only 
in a moderate way, small quantities for quick 
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delivery being the rule. Prices are as follows: 
Lake Superior charcoal, $24.50@$25.50; local coke 
foundry No. 1, $23@$23.50: No. 2, $22.50@$23; No. 
3, $22@$22.50; local Scotch No. 1, $23@$23.50; Ohio 
strong softeners No, 1, $24@$24.50 Southern sil- 
very, according to silicon, $25.50@$27; Southern 
coke No. 1, $22.35@$22.85; No. 2, $21.35@$22.85; 
No. 3, $20.35@$20.85; No. 1 soft, $22.35@$22.85; 
No. 2 soft, $21.35@$22.35; malleable Bessemer, 
$23@$24; coke Bessemer, $24@$25. 


Cleveland, . May 29, 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—The conditions surrounding the 
movement of ore down the lakes are very un- 
satisfactory to both the shippers and the ves- 
sel owners. The amount being moved from the 
mines to the lake ports is not equal to the de- 
mands of the contract tonnage, hence it is not 
uncommon for vessels to be delayed consider- 
ably before getting a cargo. The shipments are 
also limited because there seems to be no crying 
demand for it at the lower lake ports. The 
amount of ore that may be brought down the 
lakes this year is problematical. Charters were 
made last fall with an eye to the movement of 
about 20,000,000 tons, as contracts covered 18,- 
500,000. Some of the contract boats, however, 
had conditions attached to their charters which 
allow the shipper to abrogate the contract if it 
shall be found that there is not that much ore 
to carry. Some boats, therefore, may be turned 
into the general market before the end of the 
season. The carrying rates now are nominally 
$1 from the head of the lakes and 70c. from 
Escanaba. Little or no business is being done 
at Marquette, hence no rate is quoted. 

Pig Iron.—The sales have been confined to 
car-load lots, and even these are limited. In a 
few instances the buyers are asking that their 
shipments be withheld, but for the most part the 
product of the furnaces is being taken up about 
as fast as it is turned out. Prices remain nomi- 
nally at $22.50 for No. 1 foundry and $21@21.50 
for No. 2, but no sales are being made on that 
basis. Bessemer is still quoted at $24.90, but 
there is talk of shading it, as soon as any sale 
is made. 

Finished Materials.—The weakest part of the 
market appears to be plates, no demand existing 
for them. The mills have not thought to coax 
business by shading the prices further, hence 
they stand at 1.60c., with a few parties quoting 
1.65c. The combination price on structural iron 
remains unchanged, this being the strongest part 
of the market. On angles, of the smaller sizes, 
some shading of prices has been done. Angles 
less than 3 in. are being quoted at 2.10, while the 
larger sizes remain at 2.25c. 

Philadelphia. May 30. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The pig iron market is weaker and duller, de- 
spite the efforts that were made to make sales. 
The position taken by buyers here is that Bes- 
semer must come down, and chat when it does 
foundry and forge will decline in sympathy. 
Buyers have shown their indifference to all con- 
cessions made, but they admit that stocks are 
low among users. The summer suspension is 
likely to weaken the market a little more. Quo- 
tations are: No. 1 foundry, $22.25@$22.50; No. 2 
plain, $19.50@$20; forge, $17.50@$18; Bessemer, 
nominal. 

Billets.—There have been rumors for two or 
three weeks of a drop. The fact that sales have 
been privately made below open quotations 
would appear to point to an open concession. 


Finished Material.—The entire market is 
weaker. The mills are less rushed. Buyers re- 
fuse to buy except in a hand-to-mouth way. 
Manufacturers say there is no business to be 
had through concessions. Some large consumers 
say a proper reduction will draw out big orders. 
Plans for the summer are not yet laid. It is 
known that big requirements exist, but there 
will be no haste to cover. A rumor prevails that 
steel rails are about to be reduced. Manufac- 
turers of iron and steel specialties say they have 
all booked good orders within a week. Good 
orders are coming along from exporting sources, 
Large locomotive orders have been booked. Big 
bridge iron orders are looked for in June. 


New York. June 1. 


The local iron market is still unsettled, with 
buying little livelier than it has been for several 
weeks. The outlook for foreign trade is better. 


Pig Iron.—There is something heard of busi- 
ness extending into the third quarter, but buy- 
ing continues to be influenced largely by imme- 
diate needs. We quote for tidewater delivery: 
No. 1 X foundry, $21.50@22; No. 2, $20.50@21; No. 
2 plain, $18.50@19; Southern brands, New York 
delivery: No. 1 foundry, $22.25@22.75; No. 2 foun- 
dry, $21@21.50; No. 1 soft, $22.50@22.75; No. 2 soft, 
$21@21.50. 

Bar Iron.—Prices have weakened. Common 
bars are now quoted 1.65@1.75c. for large lots on 
dock; refined bars, 1.80@1.90c. 


Plates.—The market still shows little strength 
and prices are no better. We quote for large 
lots at tidewater: Tank, 4-in. and heavier, 1.75 
@1.85e.: tank, 3-16-in., 1.85@2c.; shell, 2.05c.; 


flange, 2.15c.; marine, 2.25¢.; firebox, 2.50c.; uni- 
versals, 1.75@1.85c. 


Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—The mills 
have plenty of work in hand and are firm oa 
prices. Some fair-sized foreign contracts have 
been taken. We quote for standard sections, $35 
f. o. b. Eastern mills. Smaller rails are quoted: 
12-1b., $40; 16-1b., $40; 20-1b., $40; 30-Ib. to 40-Ib., 
$38; 40-lb. to standard, $36, with the usual ad- 
vance for small orders. We quote angle bars, 
2.30c.; fish plates, 2.30c.; spikes, 2.70c. 


Structural Material—The chief event of the 
week has been the opening of the bids for the 
approaches to the new East River Bridge. The 
New York Bridge Company, which is not in the 
recently formed bridge consolidation, bid $1,500,- 
000 for the Brooklyn approaches and _ $1,000,000 
for the New York approaches. The New Jer- 
sey Iron and Steel Company, the only other bid. 
der, bid considerably higher. We quote in large 
lots at tidewater: Beams, 2.40@2.45¢c.; channels, 
2.48@2.45c.; angles, 2.40c.; tees, 2.40c. 





METAL MARKET. 
NEw YORE, 
Gold and Silver. 
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Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 














At all United States ports in April and year. 
Metal. | April. Year. 
ala il 
es $1,162.484 —$1,961,580| $4,595,742! $10,120,878 
Imports) 2,482*71 3,355,115] 17,211,696| 9,163,651 
_Excoss|I. $1,520,387 I. $1,39°,535|T. $12,615,951\E, $967,227 
Imports! eidtesi|  Seaaes| | 'Saseton| | Hae 


Excess |E. $2,223,336|E. $845,760 E. $9.3°9,131 KF. £7,786, 44 














This statement includes the exports and im- 
ports at all United States ports, the figures bein: 
furnished by the Treasury Department. 


Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For the week ending May 3ist. 1%0, and for years 
from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 139%, 1897. 





Pe- Gold, Silver. Tetel Be- 
|_|} elo, Exp. 
riod. Exports. |Imports.|Kxports.|Imports.| or hang 


We’k $37,200;  $35,844| $668,145 

1900..} 14,370,265) 1,394,088] 16,354,211 1 
1899..} 2,913,298) 6,230,218) 11,442,488 1 
1898..} 4,441,939 68,910,978) 14,415,662 1 
1897..) 10,681,617 1,569,825! 17,517,306 1 











£64,697/E. $604,804 
856,081). 27,474,337 
292,907/E. 6,832,681 
:749,066|/T. 51,802,243 
110,7811E. 15,518,347 


’ 











Imports and exports of gold were in small lots, 
from and to various ports. Imports of silver 
were from Mexico and South America; exports 
chiefly to Great Britain. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 67,000 oz. 
for the week. Total since January 1st, 2,149,000 
Oz. 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 


1900. 1899. 1898 


Month /|Lond’n; N. Y. |lond’n; N. Y.|Lond’n| N.Y. 
Pence,| Cents.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents. 


January...) 27.30 | 59.30] 27.42] 59.36 | 26.299 | 56.77 

















February..| 27.49; 5976 27.44] 59.42! 25.89 | 56.07 
arch. 27.59 | 59.81 | 27.48) 59.64 ' 25.47’ 54.9u 
BOT 46 27.41 | 59.59 | 27. 60.10 { 25.95 | 56.02 
Kiencet See 59.96 | 28.15 | 61.23 | 26.31 | 56.98 
RR is< Keamadcctsbaeenon 27:77 | 60.43 | 27.09 | 58.61 
MR itckdecssscacehoassdaws 27.71 | 6026 | 27.32] 59.06 
Mss slcaéscsesloeve 27.62 | 60.00 | 2748] 59.54 
ET ciuceesfraacsaus 27.15 | 58.89 | 28.05] 60.68 
Oc Mis cs Ccnwaleviueses 26.70 | 57.98 | 27.90 | 60.42 
PE Foc dcxs's 4 aeance 2702 | 58.67 27.93 | 60.60 
DOMES) hos levidvcecs 27.21 | 58.99 | 27.45 | 59.42 
(inne? soaasccelscktesss 27.44 ' 59.58 2.76 | 58.26 





—. 


Sa ees 
The New York prices are per fine ounce ; the London 
quotation is rer s'ar dard ounce, 925 fine. 


Average Prices of Metals per Ib., New Work. 
































COPPER. TIN. LEAD. SPRLTER 

Month. - —_-—- -—— 
1900.} 1899.} 1900.{ 1899.| 1900.) 1899.| 1900.) 1899. 

BOBS ssc 15.58) 14.26) 27.07) 22.48] 4.68 |4.18 | 4.65 | 5.2 
Feb...... 15.78| 17.02] 30.58] 24 20) 4.6754.49 | 4.64 8:98 
March...| 16,29) 16.35] 32.90) 23.82| 4.675'4.37 | 4.60 | 6.31 
April 16.76) 17.13] 30.90| 24.98) 4.675/4.31 | 4:71 | 6.67 
ay ....| 16.34) 17.20) 29.37| 25.76) 4.181/4.44 | 4.53 | 6.88 
GUM. 5 oes 16.89 25.85)...... 14.43 Se 5 98 
pees aT | Paar 29.63|..... eet. us 5.82 
August.. WA... ie cies: laa be... 5.65 
ee eae BF Bel ic ona. | 4.58 |..... | 5.50 
October..| .....| 16.94]... 31.99]..... |4.575 |..... | 5.32 
1 ea ee 16.49]. ... | 28.51)...... 14.575 |......] 4.64 
Res fecocs = Gr ak Mies 3503 4.64 4.66 

-_-— -— — —_——— — -_ 

Year.....] .... | 16.67 25.12 Saas ds © fb océccs 5.75 


Commencing with March 17th, the prices given in the 
table for copper are the averages for electrolytic copper; 
this is the case for both 1899 and 1900. The average price 
for Lake copper for the year 1£99 was 17.61c. For Janu- 
ary. 1900, the average price of Lake copper was 16.38¢.; for 
February. 16.08&.; for March, 16.55¢.; for April, 16.94c. : 
for May, 16 55c. P = 
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Prices of Foreign Coins. 





Bid. ASKCa 
Mexican Gollars......cccsccscsseccccces 8 455K 3 .49 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos..... 44 46 
Victoria sovereigps.. 4.86 4.38 
Twenty francs... ... 3.86 3.99 
Twenty marks, ag putea 4.75 4.88 
Sparish 25 pesetas ......... epesee ae 4.82 





imports and Exports of Metals. 





, Week, May :0.} Year 1900. 








Port. > aie 
| Expts.{Impts. |Expts. | Impts. 


Se CO > Shi Or > enema 


*New Work. 





























Aluminum....... long tons}........ wg 62 37 
Antimony ore... “ ww  adunwase WOE focasees 1,180 
* “yegulus.: “ * [occwecee <4] 535 
Chrome ore...... “ wr” Pebeeamets 1,300 |........ | 1.451 
Copper, fine...:,. “: “ 938 | 352 | 43,623 | 9,450 
; matte.;- * * 115 | 40 |} 1,489 | 40 
- aa... = © FT cccdadaateces. . baadadeee Hau 
es em SS Pe sewel i | 64 
Ferro-Chrome.. “ fF Lec snccchieseceue i dakealere 10 
Ferro-mangan’se “* °° |... .-.-lecseceee naaaedes 322 
Iron ore .... oy ceawcas | oe 10.874 
* pig, bar,rod ‘* -  iacccgaas 94,051 1,983 
© Beha iacecs oo * 109 |..-ceeee 6,507 121 
“* plates,sheets“ ‘* |........ oo 772 13 
We cp icads ese 1,275 | 1,100 | 34,544 | 34,456 
eT oe cae *  sadewaaus padi. areas 7,40 
we. OR a ee Retina o Rade aes a 
Manganese, ore. A ssesecn| Sines 5,097 
Metals,old,scrap a 70 44) 1,597 | 3,990 
Composition... “© “ |.... ++ eoeel 1,085 185 
| == ees _ , Os: 2<<.| MER fc cans 
Nickel..... POI = 10 i 819 61 
oY CE 8 icc ccnwelandamcesleeawesy 5,122 
§Railr’d material ** ‘* |........ *100 495 | 2,037 
Rails, old..... ee laced oe 471 | "518 
Splogeicisen ore Se teres SN aaa afte 1,300 
Steel bars,plates ‘“* ‘ 2,137 | **223 | 7,334 | 9,043 
a ee ~~ .% BB joccceeee 18,005 18 
eo Seea. - ™ 3,111 |... J. ae 
* gepeneera Tecan 72 | 3.480 | 1,447 
Tin.. chheene Oe anenne 795 5 | 12,156 
 Gnmemereumete F.C de. ocs ecasbeasccss. lecadeces 
** and black plates“ ae Feawecues W829 |... .. 15,124 
Wc tancaccats mF Eee. \leavaanus 322 141 
WG ecccs - |) eee 355 50 
*“ ashes, skim ‘“ + ZB bocce oe 539 | 20 
©: "Gi basesases Me 2,009 |... .... | 
+tBaltimore. 
Chrome ore...... long tons}..... as eanal cate wees 2,930 
Copper, GOR ci i. — 60 181 | 19,422 | 2,200 
. Wee  Ridsrcces)  exadbeuacaee leeccens 
Ferro-manganese “ °** |... .... ed me 155 
Iron pig, bar.etc. “© “* |..--cce. 239 | 1,536 | 17,261 
wi ere Oe Raa eta SUE aa. cee 216,939 
* ees Oe ' aadelea aaa tedccens, 18.489 
Manganese ore.. “ “ |........ | 2,008 [..... 88,730 
een, Guaee eet 8 fon csccchace ces ee 
WNC iaccara 8 St Luwsssccoafadgow 1,206 |... ... 
Pipetrem G@ateeh & foc. -ses foccccene WE be sscenes 
Silicon ékseeee.  o Oe iaecuke lanscsaus lutea) 85 
Spiegeleisen...... et Meg ea | Se 659 
Steel, bars,etc.. “* ‘ A708 | ....60<. 7,225 | 1,388 
- Wire .. - soe er ee Seer 663 73 
wa aoe Seas) dees) rr (a 
iia n00ee - oe eas wwe Mee ea lil 
** and blackplates* UR os cae | WO Nedvanuns | 1,399 
"Philadelphia. 
Antimony. | en ee ll 
Css. ST Peaiccee eas, lew laaens ' 300 
Copper, fine..... ? ©  Rigaievsalensseuas ji er 
©. MSess. ee Rs enn | i. GS 18,273 
[ron, pig..... Me tas «3 De 280) 
i, OF@;..- 20.05. ee icine, ae 41,318 
pyrites...... 0 OP ceca beees «-s-| 87,455 
Manganese ore.. “ “ - «- | Rae ----| 46,593 
een Bide Oo  Revsecsasbads-coas Odea) ude 3.953 
Wes esacss oe eee eo Oe lie eatin Baten 4a gare cosa 193 
ee 8 Enon Incen aces beacden, | 1,686 
nee MO Rs Besecde. Peak... 
Total United States.§§ 
{ April, 1900. ; Year. e 
Articles, —_—_ -— aie 
|Expts. |[mpts. |Expts. |Impts. 
Antimony....... long tons}... | | ee ae 
: iter Posesne 344 |... | 1,074 


Copper, fine, in 


all forms . - “* | $12,764 | §$3,492 | 59,646 | 1 
Iron, pig &bar.. “ “* | 11,497 | 6,950 | 40°40; 29,508 
* ore... ee Sena 21,726 1 7, 
Iron& steel pilates * «| 2,369 357 9.883 “i 
Iron & steelrails ** “| 31,494 181 | 98,823 | "469 
z wire “ ” 7,993 146 | 27,729 599 
—- pigs, bars | 
ar bekan: “.° af 83) 3% 

Lead in ore,etce. ““ ‘“ 7,325 | 9,169 | 28,908 09,308 
Man ——- ore | : 
and oxide. .... ‘* - eee | 23,308 |......../188,726 
Nickel “&matte |" 339 |.” oe 
Nails, cut....... ‘nk a || 9000 |........ 

iy WIG sc. = TA Wecccccue Vg eee 
Quicksilver... .. _ - ee 185 |... 
Steel, billets, | aes 
mm eee - _ a 3,156 |. 23,969 | 13,7 

n Geudieeat 8 te 7 3,404 5 
““&black plates “© «| 42| T475| ‘se | 22407 
i <, .% « | oom 75| 7,941 | 433 

PIONS eee Se: 1 eee 11,930 














“New York Metal Exchange returns. tBy our Special 
Correspondent.  $Not specified. §§ Monthly solani 
ae i ey ee z Ronert ¢ Mr. John Stanton. 

eek May 25th. * eek ending May 22d. E in- 
clude domestic and foreign metals, ” valseuaiee 


Import Duties on Metals. 


Thedutieson metals under the present tariff law are as 
follows: Antimony, metal orregulus, 4c.alb. Lead, le. 
a 1b. on lead in ores; 2c. per lb. on pigs, bars, etc.; 2c. on 
sheet, pipe and manufactured forms. Nickel, 6c. per Ib. 
Quicksilver, 7c perlb. Spelteror zine, Mc. per lb. on 
pigs and bars, 2c. on sheets.ete Coppcr, tin and plat 
irum are free of duty.4 
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Financial Notes of the Week. 
Business continues steady and without special 
event. The financial markets have been quiet 
and somewhat dull, though news from all quar- 
ters has been favorable. 





The silver market has ruled extremely dull 
and steady at slightly lower quotations. The 
drop in sterling exchange has also reduced New 
York prices. 





The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Wednesday, May 29th, shows balances in ex- 
cess of outstanding certificates as below, com- 
parison being made with the statement of the 
corresponding day last week: 








May 23. May 29. Changes. 
DEES sons. $70,054,540 $68,855,764 D..$1,198,781 
Silver 11,022,003 11,212,182 I. "179 
Legal tenders 16,*6 5,933 18,167,325 I. 1,303,392 
Treas notes, etc. 682,671 832,690 I. 150,019 
DN ccdevnes enn $986,53,152 $99,167 961 J. $384,805 


Treasury deposits with national banks amount- 
ed to $112,337,343, showing an increase of $1,711,- 
553 for the week. 





The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 63 banks represented in the Clear- 
ing House—for the week ending May 26th, gives 
the following totals, comparisons being made 
with the corresponding weeks in 1899 and 1898: 


129%. 1299. 1960. 
Loans and discount-. $589,727.400 $745,923,400 $792,921,010 
PE Gisaes cosh 696 006,400 889,705,100 876,610,300 
Circulation... 14 137,200 13,765 700 21,959,300 
Reserve: ss 
Specie . ...-- 173,862,000 206,876,500 166,712,400 
Legal tenders. 53,844,200 59,483,500 71,252,500 








Total reserve $227.796,200 $266,360,000 $237,964,900 
Legal requirements... 174,001,000 222,426,275 = 219,152,575 


Balance. surpius§ .. $53.704.900 343,933,725 $18,812 325 

Changes for the week this year were increases 
of $4,695,600 in loans and discounts, $7,990,000 in 
deposits, $342,500 in circulation, $1,783,300 in 
specie, $2,471,300 in legal tenders, and $2,257,100 
in surplus reserve. 





The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 





-~——1899 os 

Banks. Gold. Silver. Gold. silver, 
N.Y. Ass’d. .$206,876,500 ...... $166,712400 .. =... 
Enyland.... 148,587,355 .... IED ons stnacnces 
Fraace . .. 367,619,910 $242,940,755 400.713,080 $228,966,440 
Germany. . 153,230,000 78,985,000 139,225,000 71,925,000 
Spuin., 59,295,000 64,090,000 68,445,410 79,180,000 


150,100,000 52, 525. OW} 189 230.000 46,085,000 
Neth’I’ds... 19,185,000 33,850,000 24,3750'0 29,970,000 
Belgium.... 15,425,000 7,710,000 14 535.000 7,270,000 
DE neeKaes 77,095,000 = 12,715,000 = 77 240,000 8 215,000 
Russia... 480,490,000 25,565,000 419.310,000 59,670,000 

The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date May 26th and the others are of 
date May 24th, as reported by the “Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle’ cable. The New York 
banks do not report silver separately, but the 
specie carried is chiefly gold coin. The Bank 
of England reports gold only. 


Aus.-Hun .. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to May 17th, 1900, are reported 
by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 





1899. 1S00. Chaneer. 

BOER cass weaesuukeee £1,595 80C £2,033.660 I er 860 
China..... Sake eRe 498.046 138,460 Lb. 3.9,586 
Vhe ~craits. ws 24,907 140,530 1. 115,623 
WRRID svc b550c0000 £2,118,753 £2,312,650 I. £193,897 


Arrivals for the week this year were £250,000 
in bar silver from New York and £21,000 from 
Australia; total, £271,000. Shipments were 
£120,000 in bar silver to Bombay and £102,500 to 
Calcutta; total, £222,500. 





Indian exchange has been firmer, with a bet- 
ter demand for Council bills in London. The 
average rate for the week was 15.98d per rupee. 
It is understood that the Indian Government is 
about to place a new issue of 3 crores of rupees 
in rupee paper in India. 





Imports of specie by water at San Francisco 
for the four months ending April 30th are re- 
ported as follows: 





Gold. Silver. Totals. 

ERs ckeksnsaoes $2,353,976 $ 83,508 $2,437,484 
Bullion PKs.) eben 86.046 739, 296 £25,542 
RMS? anussarenee $2,440,022 22,80 $3,262,826 


The imports were from the following countries: 
Mexico, $870,510: British Columbia, $26,677; Cen- 
tral America, $22,741; Australia, $5,630; China, $4,- 
348; Japan, $2,122,500; South America, $1,280; Ha- 
waiian Islands, $209,140. The specie from Japan 
was in gold yens. This coin was converted into 
American coin at the local Mint. The specie last 
month from Honolulu consisted of American gold 
coin. 


Other Metals. 





Dally Prices of Metals in New York. 








3 Silver Copper i | Spelter. 
NE D pend Maree at} 
5) tis 4 3; $c | Lead, 
- Zs s |s8 s= Abaos cts. |N.Y- * 1. 
>= of/E5| #* | So | don, cts. ‘ oe. 

i= = |= 3 | ™& |B ton} 





| | } 
28 1.874 60142754 alos @ie” 736 29% 39) 4.50 4.40 


29 4.873 927i @ibvlaig”| 7236 29% GY?) 4.90) 4.37% 
less ke pee E oor sncdapeiee WIG) ecu doen se lise theta. 
311.87 60 27% G16, aie) 734 206 EE) 4.50) 4 3144 


14.87 60 27% 16 | 15%) 7254 29% 3.95) 4.50) 4.374 
_ | (@i6yi@ic — @ 


~ London quotations are per long ton (2,240 lbs.) standard 
copper which is now the equivalent of the former 
g.m b’s. The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ivgots or wirebars; the price 
of electrolytic cathodes is usually 0.25c. lower than 
these figures. 

Copper.—The market is very quiet. The few 
transactions we hear of appear to have taken 
place at lower figures. From what we learn it 
appears that the stocks in the hands of manu- 
facturers are much depleted and larger orders 
can soon be looked for. We auote Lake, 16@ 
164c.; electrolytic copper in cakes, wirebars and 
ingots at 15%@l16c.; in cathodes at 15%c.; cast- 
ing copper at 15% @15%c. 

The London market for speculative sorts has 
been somewhat firmer under the influence of 
political developments. It closed last week at 
£72 10s. for spot, £72 2s. 6d. for three months. 
It opened this week at £71 10s. for spot, £70 10s. 
for three months, advanced on Tuesday to £72 
7s. 6d. for spot, £72 2s. 6d. for three months, and 
on Thursday to £73 5s. for spot, £73 for three 
months. It closes at £72 2s 6d for spot, £72 5s 
for three months. Our cables report that statis- 
tics for the second half of May show an increase 
of 2,200 tons. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: 
English tough,£77@ £78; best selected, £77 10s.@ 
£79; strong sheets, £87@£88; India sheets, £84 
@£85; yellow metal, 74d. 

Tin.—Our market has ruled very quiet. Prices 
here have not followed the advance in London, 
which is ascribed to the scarcity of spot stocks at 
that point. Stocks on this side are fair and, 
with the large quantities afloat, no scarcity is to 
be anticipated. We quote tin here at 29l¢c. 

In London the market, which closed last week 
at £133 10s. for spot, £129 for three months, 
opened at £134 for spot, £129 10s. for three 
months. On Tuesday it was £136 for spot, £131 
for three months, and on Thursday £137 for 
spot, £132 for three months. It will be ob- 
served that the backwardation is now £5. It 
closes at £137 for spot; £132 10s. for three 
months. Statistics for the month of May are 
reported as showing an increase of 1,500 tons. 


Lead.—The prices of this metal have not 
changed, but it appears that at present values 
large transactions are being made. We quote 
New York 3.95@4c.; St. Louis 3.80@3.85c. 

The market abroad is again somewhat higher, 
Spanish lead being quoted £17 2s. 6d., English 
lead 2s. 6d. higher. 

Imports of lead into the United States and re- 
exports of foreign lead refined here, for the four 
months ending April 30th, are reported by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department 
as below, in pounds: 








1899. 1900. 
Lead in ores an. bullion......... 68,640,780 65,789,552 
ee Ee eee eee 283,918 1,435,543 
ee NO og ks shan pencaasces 68,923,698 67,325,095 
Exports of foreign lead........... 52,340,674 65,462,207 
a: 16,583,024 1,862,88s 


The decrease in imports this year was 1,598,603 
lbs., or 2.4%; the increase in exports was 13,121,533 
lbs., or 25.1%. Of the lead imported this year 
59,221,229 lbs. (88.0%) came from Mexico, 6,522,386 
lbs. (9.7%) from Canada, and 1,581,480 Ibs. (2.3%) 
from other countries. The April imports from 
Canada were large, 3,354,783 lbs. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Co. telegraphs us as follows: Lead is 
dull and uninteresting. Missouri lead is quoted 
at 3.90c., and argentiferous, 3.95c., with light 
sales at these rates. 


Spelter.—The market remains without new 
feature. A fair business is doing at last week’s 
prices, and we quote 4.50c. New York, 4.37%@ 
4.40c. St. Louis. 

In the European market good ordinaries are 
selling at £21 5s., specials 5s. higher. 

Exports of spelter or metallic zinc from the 
United States in April were 6,197,466 lbs., against 
2,861,330 lbs. last year. For the four months end- 
ing Avril 30th the exports were 18,471,398 Ibs., 
against 12,234,927 Ibs. in 1899; an increase of 6,- 
236,471 Ibs., or 50.9%. Exports of zinc ore for the 
four months were 11,930 tons, against 9,630 tons 
in 1899; an increase of 2,300 tons, or 23.9%, this 
year. 
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Antimony. a quote Cookson’s 10%c.; Hal- 
lett’s, 95g¢c.; U. S. Star, 9%@9%c. 


Secasl totus) price has again risen, and is now 
50 to 60c. per lb., according to size and terms of 
order. 


Platinum.—Consumption has increased and 
prices are higher. For ingot platinum in large 
quantities $18.20 per Troy oz. is quoted in New 
York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities, 
is worth 70%c. per gram. 

Quicksilver.—The New York quotation in un- 


“changed at $51 per flask for large lots; for small 


orders $52.50@$54 is asked. San Francisco quo- 
tations are $51.50 for local deliveries, and $46.50@ 
$47 for export. 

The London price continues £9 10s. per flask, 
with the same figure quoted from second hands. 

Exports of quicksilver from all United States 
ports in April were 111,929 Ibs. For the four 
months ending April 30th the exports were 430,933 
lbs., against 475,166 lbs. in 1899; a decrease of 
44,233 lbs., or 9.38%, this year. 

Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as below: 

Aluminuin. Per lb. rer 
No. }, 99% ingots.. .. 38@37c. | Ferro Titanium (2v%).. ee, 06 
No. 2, 90% ingots.. 31@34ic. | Ferro-tungsten (37%)... 33e 
Rolled sheets. .. ....42c. up | Magnesium $2.75:033 


Alum.-bronze........ 20.@23c, | Manganese (over 99%).. $).0o 
Nickel-alum......... 323@39c | Mangan’e Cop (20% Mn). .32c. 
Rismuth a 60 | Mangan's Cop (30% Mn). .38c. 


Chromium (over 99%).... 1.00 | Molybdenum (Best)....$1.45 
Copper red oxide...... ".60c. | ’bosphorus ... 45500, 
erro-Molyb'um (502). $1. 05 | Tanesten (Best) .... .95c. 
F erro-Titanium (10%). . 

Variations in price lana chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 


(#'rom Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pittsburg, Pa., May 30th.—The past week has 
seen big concessions in all kinds of pig iron, with 
the exception of Bessemer, the quotations of 
which are held merely nominal at $24.90 Pitts- 
burg by the Association. The foundrymen, who 
have been holding off in making contracts for 
extended deliveries, have during the past week 
been offered No. 2 Foundry at $20. Despite this 
offer, there was no buying except in carload lots. 
On forge iron it is reported that $18 to $18.50 is 
being done on small lots. Owing to the condi- 
tion of the market, it is altogether probable that 
a number of furnaces in the Valley district will 
be blown out on July ist. A number of them are 
badly in need of repairs, while others will close 
down to prevent the glutting of the market with 
all kinds of iron at a time when there is so de- 
cided a downward tendency. Steel billets have 
taken another drop, being quoted at $28, at mill, 
Pittsburg. The steel billet men’s association is 
still quoting $35, but no actual transactions are 
reported at that figure. 

Local mills are holding 4x4 steel billets at $28, 
but it is doubtful if this price could be secured 
on anything less than a 1,000-ton lot. There is 
absolutely nothing doing in sheet bars. Open- 
hearth billets are held at $32. Tank plates are 
being sold at 1.60 and other varieties of plates 
are correspondingly lower. Cutting on steel 
bars by independent mills continues, although 
they are held nominally at 2c. Pittsburg. The 
American Steel Sheet Company has failed to 
issue a list of discounts with differentials to the 
trade. Jobbers are holding No. 28 gauge at 3.20 
@3.25c. and No. 27 10c. less. Galvanized sheets 
are quoted at 70 and 10% off, with the usual 15- 
cent freight allowance. 

The vroduction and shipments of Connelsville 
coke continue to fall off, owing to the dullness 
in the iron trade. The H. C. Frick Coke Com- 
pany has ordered the shutting down of 10% of 
its coke ovens this week. As the Frick Company 
owns about two-thirds of the ovens in the Con- 
nellsville region, this means a closing down of 
over 1,000 ovens and curtails the production 
about 800 tons a day. The big falling off in 
shipments is attributed partially to the fact 
that furnace owners are now beginning to use 
coke they have in stock and are waiting for 
lower prices. At the opening of the year fur- 
nace coke was sold at $3 a ton, but the price 
was soon advanced to $4. It has since dropped 
to $3.50, and this week can be bought as low as 
$3.25. Foundry coke is about 25c. a ton higher. 
The shipments for the week aggregated 9,639 
cars, distributed as follows: To Pittsburg and 
river tipples, 2,794 cars; to points west of Pitts- 
burg, 4,617 cars; to points east of Connellsville, 
2,228 cars. This is a decrease compared with 
the shipments of the previous week of 146 cars. 


By Telegraph. 

Cleveland, Ohio, May 3l1st.—In the United 
States Apnellate Court the Cowles case against 
the Carborundum Company has been decided, 
the Court sustaining the Cowles patents. 

(The United States Circuit Court, in July, 
1897, decided that the Achison carborundum fur- 
nace did not infringe the Cowles patents. See 
“Engineering and Mining Journal,’ February 
20th, February 27th. March 13th. June 5th and 
July 31st, 1897.—Editor E. & M. J.) 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 


(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 670.) 
New York. 





June 1. 


imports and exports of chemicals, etc., at 
ah United States ports te April were as below : 












—— April. Year, 1900. 
Articles. Imports. |Exports.|Imports.|Kxports. 
a _——— S a 
Bleaching 
‘r,Ibs....| 14,065,145] 123,372] 56,020,822] 123,824 
oie bo <4 1,340,100) 110,906) Sza477| $45,247 
ede, 106 .«.- 750)... .++..02¢ "632,196|......+. 
Sal Sod Tbs... | 8,260,217] "916i 38,732,247) "°"” 17,661 
f 
Cnlerate sn, Ibs....| 118,680).......... 379,139| 120,720 
Copper hate, Ibs,.|.-..+ee++«| 9027,165]......-++.| 815287,859 
a ag 14,714 44,701 954 
Muriate of ihs....| 5,286,801| 140,464] 26,999,548) 255,258 
Feeren, tone. .- 5,632| 65,771) _35,574| 208,278 
pyrites, f cwoes 29°46) ....... veh Mii acwnsceaas 
Brimstone “* ..... 18,127 61,327 257 
gaitpeter, Ibs..... |__707,715) _—947)_ 4,558,826 947 








All imports showed a decrease in April as com- 
pared with March, excepting in caustic soda and 
nitrate of soda. The exports were larger in nearly 
all articles. 

Heavy Chemicals.—Quiet. Some more 1901 
contracts for domestic high-test caustic soda 
were booked at $1.80@$1.85 per 100 lbs. f. 0. b. 
works. In purchasing the plants of Bowman, 
Thompson & Co. at Lostock Graham and Liver- 
pool, Messrs, Brunner, Mond & Co. are to pay 
£350,440 ($1,752,200), which includes all assets ex- 
cept the un-called capital of Bowman, Thomp- 
son & Co. The debenture holders in the latter 
company are to receive £94,500 of the purchase 
money. The balance of the entire purchase 
money distributable among the shareholders is 
£66,000, fully-paid £10 preference shares taken 
at £11 each, and £189,940 £8 paid ordinary 
shares taken at £8 each. The value of Brunner, 
Mond & Company’s shares, as agreed between 
each company, is £17 for each £10 preference 
and £5 for each £1 ordinary. It is proposed 
that the whole of Bowman, Thompson & Com- 
pany’s portion of the purchase money shall be 
satisfied by the allotment of preference and or- 
dinary shares of Brunner, Mond & Company at 
these values, in such proportion as the selling 
company sees fit. It is also agreed that, in con- 
sideration of £7,000 paid to the directors other 
than Manager Howitt, none of them shall for 
li years at any place within the United King- 
dom, or any British colony or possession, be con- 
cerned or interested in the manufacture of am- 
monia soda or its by-products. Manager Howitt 
is to receive £5,000 from Brunner, Mond & Com- 
pany to satisfy his interests in the selling 
company. At a recent directors’ meeting of 
Brunner, Mond & Company a dividend of 40% 
was declared, making with the interim dividend 
3% for the year, or 5% more than the previous 
year. Bowman, Thompson & Company have also 
declared a 744% dividend on its ordinary shares 
and 7% on the preferred. The net trading profit 
of this company for the year is nearly £13,000, 
which added to £8,000 brought forward, makes 
£21,000. The suit of the Castner-Kellner Alkali 
Company against the Commercial Development 
Company over the Rhodin caustic soda process 
is now up in the Court of Appeals in London, 
Eng. It is expected that the suit will soon be 
decided. 

We quote per 100 lbs. as below: 


































Domestic. Foreign. 
Articles, (ee a _ 
F.o.b. Works.;In New York.|In New York. 
Alkali, 58%. 80@85 95@$1.00 85@90 
ei 482. 85@90 $1.00@$1.05 1.024@1.05 
“tel 7 _ $1.5214@$2 00 | 2.25@2.30 $2.50@2.60 
test.... oW). < . Jae ° 
wre eine weadaceaees eaark aes cohen ncexeanses 
TEMG livecswe eciccscel ME dswisssecweneaces 
s hee IID 3'50@4.00 3.75@4.00 
Sal Soda ...... 70@80. aeoee wane ae 67 24% 
, “conc.| 1.45@1.75 aie i 1,65 
Bicarb Soda.. 1.251.574 1.75@2.00 
“ extra 3. i Kavebnawentaaves 
Bloch ‘Par| =e 
b oe. ebsede os ee 1.75@1.874% 
other br’nds. @ 6ebsldens 1.50@1.75 
hl, Pot. eryst a 9.25@9.50 10.25@10.50 
BW lookin ate? anced 9,50@.9.75 10.50@10.75 











Brimstone.—Arrivals at New York this week 
amount to 2,500 tons. Market is very quiet. Spot 
best unmixed seconds sold at $21.25@$21.50 per 
‘on, while shipments are quoted at $21@$21.25. 
Best thirds hold at $2 less per ton. In Sicily the 
f.0. b. price for best unmixed seconds is about 
11842 per ton, and best thirds $16.26. Freight 
fates to Atlantic ports are 10s. to 11s., which 
Would make the cost of best unmixed seconds in 
New York about $20.94 per ton and thirds $18.78. 

Bichromate of Potash.—Competition is keen 
and the American makers have reduced their 
sa to 814c. per Ib. in large lots. This is the 
west figure ever reached. 


Cobalt.—Carbonate is higher at $1.75 per Ib.; 
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nitrate at $1.55 per Ib.; oxide, $2.36 per lb. for 
black, and $2.75 for gray. 

Acids.—This market is quiet. 
oxalic acid are easier. 


Quotations as below are for large lots delivered in New 
York and vicinity, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified. 
Acetic, No.8 in lbs....$1.62 Nitric, 36° 


Blue vitriol and 


Blue Vitriol. .... 5.00@5.1244 | Nitric, 38°... 70000..7 4.12% 
Aqua Fortis, 36° 3 6244 | Nitric, 40°.....ccececee 437 
Aqua Fortis, 38° ..... 8746 | Nitric, 42°........ «sede 
Aqua Fortis, 40° ..... E135 | OXENG.....cccces - »-5.75@6.00 
Aqua Fortis, 42°...... 4.50 | Sulphuric, 66°.... ... 1.20 
Muriatic, 18°. ....... 1.20 Sulphuric,l60°..... .. 1.05 
Muriatic, 20°. .. .. .. 1.35 * bulk 50% ton ....14,00 
Muriavic, 22°.......0. - 150 


Pyrites.—Another lot of 3,172 metric tons of 
copper pyrites were imported from Spain this 
week by the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company. Business is steady and prices are un- 
changed. 

We quote: Mineral City, Va., lump ore, $4.75 
per long ton (basis 42%), and fines, $4.20. Charle- 
mont, Mass., lump, $5.50, and fines, $5. Spanish 
pyrites, 13@15c. per unit, according to percentage 
of sulphur contents, delivered ex-ship New York 
and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites con- 
tain from 46%@51% of sulphur; American, 42% 
@44%. 

Fertilizing Chemicals.—Featureless. The Fish- 
eries Company, with $3,000,000 capital, has been 
incorporated to succeed the American Fisheries 
Company (the old menhaden trust). Of this 
capital $2,000,000 is in 7% non-cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, and $1,000,000 common stock. The 
president is Thomas Russell, and the vice-presi- 
dent N. B. Church. 


Sulphate of ammonia gas liquor is easy at 
$2.85@$2.87% per 100 lbs., at which large sales of 
domestic are reported. Tankage is unsettled at 
$1.85@$1.90 and 10 per unit, f. o. b. Chicago for 
9 and 20. Domestic steam ground bone is worth 
$18@$19 per ton as to purity. Other quotations 
are: High-grade Western blood, $2 per unit, f. o. 
b. Chicago; fish scrap, dried, $21@$21.50 per ton, 
f. o. b. factory; Calcutta bone meal, No. 2, $25 
per ton, and No. 3, $23; bone black, spent, $15@ 
$16 per ton. 

The prices for potash salts at New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, per 100 lbs., are as fol- 
lows: Muriate of potash, 80@85%, basis 80%, $1.83; 
muriate of potash, minimum 95%, basis 80%, $1.86; 
sulphate of potash, minimum 90%, basis 90%, 
$2.0544; sulphate of potash, minimum 96%, basis 
90%, $2.08%; manure salt, minimum 20% potash, 
64@66c.; double manure salt, 48@53%, basis 40%, 
$1.06; kainit, 12.4% potash, $9.05@$9.30 per long 
ton; and sylvinit, 38144@39%4c. per unit. For Nor- 
folk prices add 2c. per 100 lbs. to the concentrated 
salts, except double manure salt, to which add 
1le., and for kainit add 30c. per ton, and sylvinit 
le. per unit. For Charleston, Savannah, Wil- 
mington, N. C., and New Orleans, add 1%c. per 
100 lbs. to the concentrated salts, except 20% 
manure salt, to which add 1c.; and to kainit add 
20c. per ton, and sylvinit 1c. per unit. These 
prices are for not less than 500 tons of bulk salts 
or 50 tons of concentrated salts, and are based 
upon river shipments from the mines to sea- 
port. For shipments by rail add 5c. per 100 Ibs. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Quiet. Spot is quoted $1.77% 
per 100 lbs., and futures at $1.72% up, according 
to position. 

Concerning the market in Chile we are advised 
by Messrs. Jackson Brothers of Valpariso under 
date of April 21st that business is very slack 
owing to the absence of orders due to the nomi- 
nal condition of the European market. The ab- 
sence of spot tonnage has prevented transactions 
in early deliveries for which sellers have offered 
their produce freely. For forward deliveries pro- 
ducers have higher ideas and show no inclina- 
tion to meet buyers’ limit. The March produc- 
tion was 2,671,500 qtls., making a total for the 
three months of 7,520,000 qtls., as against 6,767,500 
qtls. in 1899. Consumption for the three months 
was 11,602,000 qtls., as against 10,831,000 qtls. in 
1899. We quote 95% April-May, 4s. 114%d.; June, 
5s.; July, 5s. 1d.; August, 5s. 2d.; and 96%, May, 
5s. 2d.; June-July, 5s. 3d., all sellers ordinary 
terms. The price of 4s. 114%4d., with all-round 
freight of 33s. 9d., stands in 7s. 24d. ($1.73) per 


ewt. net cost and freight without purchasing 
commission. 


Phosphates.—Operations in Florida rock region 
are being curtailed by the large plants. Re- 
cently only 48 plants were at work, which com- 
pares with 76 at the opening of this year. In 
the pebble region eight plants are reported in 
operation. On account of Italian consumers of 
pebble phosphates a leading German house re- 
cently took orders aggregating about 60,000 tons, 
for delivery from 1900 to 1902 inclusive. The 
price is reported at 614d. per unit ($9.10 per ton), 
c. i. f. Venice. The quantity and freight rates 
are said to have been fixed with the miners. 

In Tennessee the miners in the Association and 
some of the others are reported to be curtailing 
their output with a view to maintaining prices. 
Sales, however, are understood to have been 
made recently at $3@$3.25 per ton for domestic 
rock and $3.50@$3.75 for export, f. o. b. Mt. 
Pleasant, hence quotation beow are nominal. 
Abroad buyers are under contract in many 
cases for the whole of 1901, while the deliveries 


now being made are chiefly on contracts taken 
in 1899. 

In South Carolina business is fair. The re- 
cent official inspection showed that hand pickers 
at the larger mines were being paid $1 per ton 
for the rock gathered and laborers averaged $5 
to $8 a week at tais work. 

The Christmas Island phosphate people are 
energetically pushing their product in the Euro- 
pean market. For 80@85% rock they are asking 
814d. per unit, or about $14 per ton, c. i. f. United 
Kingdom or North Sea ports. 

We quote as follows: 








Ci. f.Un’d Kingdom 

















Per Ton | or No Sea Ports. 
Phosphates. F.o.b pe 
Unit. , Long ton. 
*Fla. hard rock (77 @80%),$7.50@8.00| 8@8!4d/$12.48@ 12.87 
*F la. land pebble (68 @ 73%)| 4.35..... 7d 9.80 
*FlaPeace River.t58@624)| 3.00@3 50\6}4@65¢d 7.80@7 95 
tTena. rock. 78%, export.| 4.00@4.25 744@744d | 11.15@11,31 
TRG «<0 78% domestic. TE Jo écsesudbeegcese cdaede 
{Tenn....... 78% ms Da heccccsccsel scceccesedes 
TEPER cc ces. 072% - WEEE, ci caccae Lecececcscacus 
tSo. Car. rock, undried.| 3 75@4.00]..........|...6 mennad 
Si, ORs SOOM, Cried. ..: 1 S. CREO occ ccscccclesccccecccses 
ee, Our. foe, Sremne...1 6.0 Foccciswecccloedcevccs ces 
Algerian, rock. ..(€3@70%)|.........+. 7a .30 
Algerian, rock. ..(58@63%)}..........- 634d 8.18 
*Fernandina. tMt.Pleasant. {Fetteressa. 
Liverpool. May 165. 


(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


Outside of deliveries on running contracts 
there is not much activity to report in chemicals, 
although at the same time, exports in the ordi- 
nary heavy lines are on a fairly liberal scale, 
with the exception of bleaching powder, which 
article is moving less freely. The purchase of 
Messrs. Bowman, Thompson & Co.’s works by 
Messrs. Brunner, Mond & Co., which has been 
an open secret in the trade for some time past, 
was Officially announced last week. 

Soda ash is unchanged for export, while for 
home consumption the price of 58% alkali 
has been advanced. We quote nearest spot 
range for tierces as follows: Leblanc ash, 48%, 
£4 15s; 58%, £5 5s@£5 10s per ton, net cash. 
Ammonia ash, 48%, £4 5s@£4 10s; 58%, £4 10s@ 
£4 15s per ton, net cash. Bags, 5s per ton un- 
der price for tierces. Soda crystals are in de- 
mand and generally selling at £3 2s 6d per ton, 
less 5% for barrels, with an allowance of 7s per 
ton if taken in bags, with special terms for a 
few favored markets. Caustic soda is firm as 
regards the lower strengths, and dearer for 
high test, the latter being very scarce. We 
quote spot range, as follows: 60%, £9 5s; 70%, 
£10 5s; 74%, £10 15s@£10 17s 6d; 76%, £11 5s@ 
£11 10s per ton, net cash. 

Bleaching powder is very slow of sale, buyers 
being mostly filled up on contract, and prices for 
hardwood are nominally about £6 15s@£7 per 
ton net cash. 

Chloride of potash is inactive and nominally 
quoted at 44%@4% per lb. net cash, with little 
doing to test the market. 

Bicarb soda is selling at varying prices accord- 
ing to destination, ranging from £5 5s@£6 15s 
per ton, less 2%% for the finest quality in 1 cwt. 
kegs, with usual allowances for larger packages. 

Sulphate of ammonia continues dull and quota- 
tions for good gray 24@25% in double bags, f. o. 
b. here, may be called about £11 10s@£11 12s 6d 
per ton, less 24%4%. 

Nitrate of soda is rather firmer at £8 12s 6d@ 
£8 17s 6d per ton, less 24%% for double bags, f. 
o. b. here, as to quality and quantity. 





MINING STOCKS. 


Complete quotations will be found on pages 667 und 668 
of mining stocks listed and dealt in at: - 





Boston. Philadelphia, Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. Spokane. London, 
Denver. Salt Lake. Mexico, 
New York. San Francisco. Paris. 
Toronto. 
New York. June 1. 


Quiet, owing to the Decoration Day holiday. 
The copper shares were almost featureless. 
Amalgamated sold at $88, and Anaconda down 
to$40%. Union of North Carolina softened on sales 
to $4%, and British Columbia to $9%. American 
Smelting and Refining common _ brought 
$3744@$37, and the preferred $88144@$88%. Moul- 
ton of Montana made a sale at 25c., Ophir of 
Nevada at 64c., and Sierra Nevada at 33c. Isa- 
bella of Colorado sold at $1.25, Argentine—Ju- 
niata at 20c., Alamo at 14%c., and Little Chief 
at 18c. Portland caused a sensation by advanc- 
ing to $3.35 on sales. Of the 3,000,000 share cap- 
ital 2,000,000 shares are held by Messrs. James F. 
Burns, W. S. Stratton and John Harman of Col- 
orado Springs and Senator Shannon of New 
York. Of the remaining 1,000,000 shares it is said 
a Colorado Springs brokerage firm holds 700,000 
shares. In Colorado Springs the stock recently 


sold at $3.50, and it is reported an eastern party 
has bid this price for a block of the_ stoc'. 
Rumors of a pending deal in the property actu- 
ated this advance in price. 

On the curb effort was made recently to sell 
shares in the Great Lakes Copper Company, 
capitalized at $3,000,000, and claiming property 
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in the Sudbury District, Ontario. The $5 par 
value shares were reported sold in small lots at 
$2.90@$2.95. The promoters tried to float the 
property in Boston some time ago, but apparent- 
ly without sucess. It is heavily over-capitalized, 
and hence cannot expect to receive much atten- 
tion in New York. 


Boston. May 29. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The topic of discussion this week has been the 
fire in the Calumet & Hecla Mine. Quite pos- 
sibly the estimates of damage done are exag- 
gerated; but production will be limited, and 
then, a mine fire is a very uncertain thing in 
its results. Z 

The fire and the reduction of the dividend to 
$10 brought down the quotation for the stock to 
$695, the first Calumet and Hecla has sold under 
$700 for a long time. Tamarack sold up to $192 
on its increased dividend. Osceola was quoted 
at $61% and Baltic at $19. 5 

Amalgamated was hardly mentioned. Boston 
& Montana was quoted at $295; Butte & Bos- 
ton, $64; Parrot, $41%; Utah, $2514@26. 

In the gold stocks Cochiti brought $9%; Gold 
Dredging, $244; Santa Ysabel, $14. 

The general list was somewhat firmer. Do- 
minion Coal sold at $42144@43; New England Gas 
and Coke, $16%; United States Oil, $15%; Mon- 
tana Coal and Coke, $8. E 

The Calumet and Hecla dividend declared this 
week is $10 only. It was $20 last June, and also 
$20 three months ago. The possibility of heavy 
expenses on account of the fire is said to have 
caused the decrease. The Tamarack dividend, 
also just declared, is $7, which compares with 
$6 in January and $4 in June last. . 

The holiday to-morrow aids in keeping the 
market very dull and quiet. 


Colorado Springs. May 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


By far the most important event of the week, 
er, in fact, the past six months, was the ad- 
mission to-day to the Colorado Springs Mining 
Stock Association of 15 of the leading members 
of the Board of Brokers’ Association. By this 
act considerable additional strength is thrown to 
the first named exchange, and a promise of a 
speedy termination of the factional fight between 
the two leading mining exchanges of the West. 
For the past nine months a cut-rate commission 
fight has been waged which has proved detri- 
mental, since there was no incentive to the Colo- 
rado broker to go out after Eastern business or 
foreign. 

The market, on the whole, showed a gain; al- 
though the volume of business was smaller than 
last week, the cash valuation of the stocks was 
in excess. Portland provided a sensation by 
jumping from $3 Tuesday to $3.50 Wednesday 
morning. Such an unprecedented gain, which 
had behind it, so far as the public is able to 
learn, nothing more tangible than a report that 
$5 was to be offered for the capitalization, could 
not be maintained, and the price of the shares 
fell off gradually to $3.31.. Further fluctuations 
in the stock may be looked for, owing to the 
fact that 70% of the stock is held in five hands 
in this city, and also to the uncertainty touching 
the policy of the directors regarding the raising 
of the dividend rate from 2 to 3c. per share per 
month. 

The Elkton-Raven-Tornado consolidation, 
which will be effected June 4, has occasioned re- 
newed strength in these three companies. Elk- 
ton sold yesterday at $1.51, the highest price 
except several years ago, when it touched $1.96. 
This is a net gain for the week of lc. per share. 
Raven sold up to 76%c., a net advance for the 
week of 6c. Tornado sold at 53%c., an advance 
of 4%c. for the week. 

Another special feature was Gold Coin, which 
sold up to $5.50. This is the highest price per 
share ever paid for any stock traded in on the 
Exchange. Several attractive features have de- 
veloped in the prospect department. Molly Dwyre 
was a heavy trader at higher prices, although 
only a small net gain for the week was noted. 
Independence Town and Mining was exception- 
ally active. The stock sold to-day, ex dividend, 
at 72, a net gain of 1%c. over yesterday, and 2%4c. 
for the week. 

One feature of the week’s market has been 
the calling upon the stockholders for 15c. per 
share voluntary contribution by the directors of 
the Anaconda Company. The company has a 
debt of over $100,000, secured by a mortgage 
upon the property. The company owns an area 
of about 140 acres in one of the best sections of 
Cripple Creek, and the public are somewhat at 
a loss to account for the necessity of an assess- 
ment or of permitting the property to be sold 
under the hammer. The universal sentiment 
among the stockholders and the public is con- 
demnation of such proceedings. The prevailing 
opinion is that it is simply a scheme on the part 
of the insiders to obtain control of this valuable 
property for a fraction of its value. 

The total sales for the week on the Mining 
Stock Exchange was 2,409,389 shares, with a 
cash value of $473,596. 


Salt Lake City. May 20. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Trading in Utah mining shares is about at low 
water mark, the reported sales on the Exchange 
for the past week being 37,880 shares, which sold 
for $59,889. There seems but slight prospect for 
improvement in the near future. 

Bullion-Beck shows strength, the recent ore 
uncoverings on the south end being the cause. 
Daly-West has been an active trader. Monday 
it sold at $16.55, and to-day at $17.20, weakening 
on the close to $16.95. Daisy has dropped back. 
Four Aces reports a new ore find, and the shares 
again fill; probably another assessment will soon 
follow. Geyser-Marion caused something of a 
surprise by announcing an assessment of 3c. 
yesterday. The company has an overdraft of 
$7,500, and the bank demands payment. 

Mammoth shares soften, and the dividend 
promised for next week is again side-tracked. 
May Day takes the lead drop hard, and can be 
had around 90. Mercur has just taken a little 
spurt. Star Consolidated went upward and 
closes 31 bid, 33% asked, the high point for some 
months. Valeo sold up to $1, but on the denial 
of the report of an ore find of moment it soft- 
ened to 85, 

San Francisco. May 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market was generally dull, though prices 
were fairly maintained. The outside business 
was in sight and matters were left pretty much 
to the chippers. 

Some quotations noted are: Consolidated Cali- 
fornia and Virginia, $1.40@1.45; Caledonia, $1.35 
@1.40; Sierra Nevada, 30c.; Hale & Norcross, 23 
@24c. For Standard Consolidated $3.65 was bid 
and $4 asked. 

The Oil Exchange was more active, with a 
special demand for the stocks of producing com- 
panies. Some quotations noted are: Blue Goose, 
$15.50@16; Home, $4.60@4.65; Yukon, 95c. There 
was a slight weakening at the close. 


London, May 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The chief center of interest in the mining mar- 
ket just now is not the South African section, 
but the West Australian. Your readers will re- 
member that the management and directors of 
some of the Kalgoorlie mines has been very 
freely criticised by the shareholders and people 
in a position to know. There has been a good 
deal of incompetent mining and unscrupulous 
direction and more than one company has shown 
up very badly lately. Perhaps the greatest 
amount of controversy has been over the Asso- 
ciated Gold Mines, Limited, which own the Aus- 
tralia leases. This company was originally pro- 
moted by the notorious Mr. Bottomley, the prop- 
erty having been introduced to this country by 
Messrs. Doolette, Waddington & Tetley. For 
some years the production of the mine was con- 
siderable and the shares boomed on the Stock 
Exchange. At one time the £1 shares were as 
high as £15. Afterward the production began to 
fall off, and then it was discovered that the 
richer oxidized ores were exhausted, and that 
there was nothing in sight but low grade ores 
and sulphides; and the latter the company’s ex- 
perts had no idea how to treat. It was then de- 
cided by some of the leading shareholders to get 
outside opinion as to the properties, and three 
separate reports have been obtained in this way. 
The disclosures made in these reports show that 
the management has been deplorable in every 
way. Development work had been neglected, 


metallurgical treatment not understood and’ 


money thrown away in all sorts of ways. What 
the shareholders and directors intend to do is by 
no means certain, for the old gang do not seem 
inclined to go of their own accord and they may 
have to be ejected by a majority of shareholders 
in general meeting. Of course, the publication 
of these reports has caused a semi-panic in the 
market, but I believe that many people had a 
shrewd notion as to the result of independent ex- 
amination of the properties. There are compara- 
tively few really well-managed mines in Kal- 
goorlie. So many are in the control of people 
who are not equal to the overcoming of metal- 
lurgical difficulties, while others are in the hands 
of people who wish to get an additional profit 
out of the public by the introduction of all sorts 
of patent processes. Then, in other cases the 
question of treating the sulphides that come 
with depth has been entirely ignored until the 
oxidized ores are exhausted. It is invidious to 
make distinctions, but I should consider Ivanhoe, 
Horseshoe and Boulder Main Reef as well man- 
aged as any in the district, and the managers of 
neighboring properties might do worse than 
study their methods of management. 


Parts. May 20. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The mining stock market shows somewhat 
more activity, though we have by no means at- 
tained the buoyancy which was expected to fol- 
low the opening of the Exposition. The number 
of visitors to that affair is, so far, disappointing. 
Matters on the grounds are improving but slow- 
ly, and it will take some time yet to complete 
the work, 


The copper market seems to have a downwarg 
tendency, and the copper stocks are weaker ae. 
cordingly. Rio Tintos again record a decline 
and London is jubilant in consequence. . 

The South African gold stocks remain some. 
what dull, in spite of the successful advance of 
the British. The most depressing influence in the 
market is the growing belief that much damage 
will be done to the mines, or at least to the mills 
should the Boers be forced back to Johannes. 
burg. Our Pro-Boer party now have two sources 
of hope; one is that Lord Roberts will be per. 
mitted to cross the Vaal only to be beaten more 
badly there; the other is forcible intervention py 
your Government to stop the war. You know 
of course, how slender the basis for the latter 
Se is, but some people here belieye 
n it. 

The foreign merchandise trade of France for 
the four months ending April 30th is given by 
the Ministry of Commerce as below: 








1899. 1900. 
Francs. Francs, 
TMPOFtsS ..ccccccccccccccccces 1,556,788,000 1,596,164,000 
BEIPOEEE Sensdescessetscsdenes 1,246,879,000 1,312,940,00) 
Excess, imports ......... 309,909,000 283,224,000 


The imports increased 39,376,000 fr., or 2.5%, 
while the exports increased 66,061,000 fr., or 5.3%; 
leaving a decrease of 26,685,000 fr., or 8.6%, in the 
excess of imports. 

The letters from the Transvaal which have 
appeared in the “Engineering and Mining Jour. 
nal” are much appreciated. ‘They are the only 
reliable news we have direct from the mines 











themselves. Azote, 
DIVIDENDS. 
Latest Dividend. 3 
NAME OF COMPANY. |Total to 
Date | Pe | Total. date. 


share. 


| 
$ $ | 
Calumet & Hecla...../June 28} 10.00 1,000,000 69,800 














6,690,000 


*Croesus, Cal....... .../June 2} .06 11,400) 93.100 
Golden Kagle, Colo. ..|June 1 -O1 5,000) - 25,000 
Home, Colo _.. ..... June 1 .50 25,000 75,000 
tNational Lead, pf....|/June15) 1.75 260,820) 10,057,640 
tNational Salt, com...j;Aug. 1) 1.50 |[...... [rccceceeee 
+Nat’l Tube. com...... Aug. 15} 1.50 waetleievatiis 
tNat’l Tube, pf........ ME te BEN. Nise cesakebon | senacbarns 
Omega, Colo.... ..... June 22} .01% 18,188 18,188 
8Osceola, Mich.. ... |June2:| 3.00 279,000) 3,359 500 
tRepublicIron&S , pf|July 1) 1.75 cen). >. Soeeeeens 
tStratten’s Indep’d’e..|June 4| .48 480,000) 1,920,000 
Standard Oil .... |June 15} 10.00 | 


§Tamarack, Mich..... June 29) 7.00 |" 420,000 
* Monthly. t Quarterly. § Semi-annual. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS, 





Name ofCo. /(|Locat’n.| Date. Place of Meeting. 





Adventure Con .|/Mich. ../June 7.|45 Broadway, N.Y. 
Aetna.... .. ....-|Utah. ..|June 11.| Salt Lake City, Utah 
Amalg’m’tdC’p’r|Mont....|June 4.| Jersey ( ity, N. J. 
American Boy...|Wasn...|June 25.|Spokane, Wash. 
‘Buffalo Hump..|Idaho. .|June 13.| 45 Cedar St., N. Y. 
Bunker H. & Sull|Idaho...|June 17.| San Francisco, Cal. 
TREE» ss n05es on N. Mex..|June 4.| Jersey City, N. J. 
Crown Point...../Nev ....|/June 7.|San Francisco, Cal. 
Dipper... . Utah ..|June 20.| Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dominion Coal..|N.Sc’tia|June 7.| Boston, Mass. 
*Kikton Con ....|Colo....|June 4.| Colo. Springs, Colo. 


Empire State.. .|Idaho ..|June 8.|45 Cedar St., N. Y. 

































Fresnillo......... Mex....|June 5,/27 William St., N.Y. 
OUND. 004 « cccces Colo. ...|June11.| Leadville, Colo. 
National Con.../Cal...... June 6.|San Francisco, Cal. 

Parrot . .......|Mont...|June 5./| Butte, Mont. 
uicksilver... .|Cal......|June 20.| 20 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Oe Mich....|June 6.|45 Broadway, N. Y. 

60° ee ..|Colo .. |June 4.|Colo. Springs, Colo. 

Rhode Island . |Mich...|June 7.|45 Broadway. N.Y. 

Tornado....... + |Colo..../June 4.} Colo. Springs, Colo. 
*3pecial meeting. 

ASSESSMENTS. 

—e — No} Deling. | Sale. |Amt. 
Alpha Con.......... .|Nev.,| 23} May 24 |Juneld4| .8 
AmanonGS.......- 000. Colo.} 1) May 16 |......-. M5 
Arrastraville ......... Cal..| 5| Junell [July 1| .10 
Ser Nev..| 64) May 29 |June19) .16 
Ben Butler......... ....|Utah] 4) Junel4 |July 2) .04 
MM css. cossneed Nev..| 56] June20 |July 10) 03 
Geyser-Marion . ... |Utah]...| June27 |July 30) .6 
Goleta Con ._........ Cal. | 1) May 30 |June27| .6 
Joe Bowers Ext. Utah| 7| May 21 |June 8} .10 
SUSUOD 5000505000 ....(Nev..| 68} May 29 |June20) .& 
Lion Con ~ Utah] 3} June 2 |June2 a 
Marmaduke . S.D’k|...| June 1 |July 1 ri 
Mariposa Com’ --|Cal..| 16} May 10 |June 5s 
May Day...... veeve ss (Cal..| 4) June 6 [July 2 a 
Meicher... ......... |Utah| 2) May 21 |June2l| - 
TREE Ce ckinsven ss. 0b %s Nev..| 78) June 6 {June 2 ‘aA 

ST scscbte- socks « Utah| 1; June 9 |June 30 ‘a 
Sailor Con........ ee | ae June 22 | | B 
Seg. Belcher & Mides.|Nev..| 25) June20 |July 10 * 
SNL 5 cs. & shea snke cant al. slo. June 28 |....--: a 
MEME sy ce deccusnwesa se Utah|...| June26 |July 16 _ 
OE Utah|...| May 25 |...-.--- ° 
TOERS sc cccees s cose Cal..}... July iL “+ ool “5 
ST ee Nev..| 33} June 7 |June2 2 
Victor . 2... ..0°22.]Utah| ..| June 6 |June% a 
TMT .c.venn- 9 .... |8.D’k| 9} June 5 |June23 “ol 
Washington. Con..... S.D’k| 10| May 19 |June 4 “a 
West Morning Glory 'Utah! 4| May 17 ‘June 7'- 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 







































































NEW YORK. BOSTON. MASS.t 
>S2———— 
Name or | Loca-| Par May 26, | May 28. | May 29. , 
ComPanyY tion. | valn iL. Company. 
Acacia...... coece ee 1]... focccsocers «| cose ss eeleesee soves|eeces[eeevel-o* 25 | Adven'u’e,Cons % 100,000] 4.75]... +. |eecee)| seers 
BIMAD oceccnsecd HN .ilbsea sike. <4 a 500 | ‘Aetna, Cons. g. 100,000] .---. Reed isseaa te ace 
Alice, 8. 8... 25 Alloues......... 
Amalgamated O 1¥0|88. Amal. Gop... 
*anaconda, 25) 000 Am. Z.L. &8-. 
Anaconda 5} 81). Anaconds...... 
Argentum-Jun.. 2) .19 A an, ©. . . 150,000) - 
rare. Lead. se Arnold, Casco 60,000 
reece...... ee 400,000) - 
Brit.Col.Copper 49,000|23.50)..... 
wick. A) .25). 100,000) - - - 
Chollar...... 8} «17. 190/000] 9 
Chryso 50). $00,000} 1 
Comstock T..... bo e . 100,000} --- 
Con. Cal. & Va.. 2)4! 1 35). 150,00C]--++ 
Cripple Or. Con.|Colo.. 4 . 196 . a 
Pacesse 06 of cece eos] 1,35]. 
Deadw’d Terra 25) +50 
Elkton......0-++- Mesee 
Garfield ‘Con. :}. iMaginies 
Golden Age..... Diecee 
Coe eeey. : -] 
Go jurry. ° 
Homestake..... 100/50.00). 
Horn Silver,....|/ Utah 20) 1.30). 
Iron BSilver.. ... Qui 465 
Isabella... If 1.25). 
Jack Pot.. ° Ticcs.ahe 
Lacrosse.. ° 10) .14 
Leadville. coeee » ine 
Little lef... ° ee 
Mexican......... Nev... 3 4 
Mollie Gibson... -|Colo.. 5] 28}. 
Moulton...... Mont.| 26] :30].. 
On ..-|Utah.| 100} 7.00].. 
Ophir 3) 465) 
Pharmacist. .. lL] ecocelooe. 
Phoenix LT] OB). cencfeceec feces] ee celecec. [es ssloe: ocfeeeseleccec|ecersieeeesieeeses | Mohawk, G,... | 25] 100,000|---- [+oo- [14.00]. ..-cfecccepocees| sorsiesee-/1EQU]oooeele 
ow 10} .15 
Portland... 1| 3.80).. 
otosi.... 8] .22].. 
Quicksilve: 100} 1.50). 
do. 100) 7.50). 377 
Savage. - ™% -10}.. coclecsee] 423 
Sierra Nevada..| “ 80}. e]cccce|ece eecce 
Small Hopes....|Colo 20; + .80 7 
Specimen ...... - 1 40 
Standard Con.../Cal... » 3.50)... 95 
Syndicate....... 0 aces 525 
Tenn Copper. .|Tenn. 5 14:50}13.00] 14:60 is. 00 14,00) 18:00 ia. ‘00 18. 06 . 115 
Tornado........|/Colo.. Lecesclsces ee es ee oe efecee |- accehesesebes<an 
Union Cor......|Nev... | ebb hexeoshesues Ware ctasecdices’ A itececs 2D] 000.0] cocce 7 18}°7.00)°2252)57: 
Work.. -|Colo. ececleccccloc eeeheecestceessts eas aalaewa waaedined 
Yellow Jacket..|Nev.. Wl Ms cese Dacatlsdeahicanstacaacl aMlbsse 





COAL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 


+ (8100, 3734) 37 saeeloee «1 37 o ecele 
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- * pera. 100 a $354 4 | 7 cnesl ae 
Am. te. Bos.6 heseas eee. | 2246) 21% ee 
oes ae 100) 7434]. 222| MH bcc iczaaad ...| WBhg]... 
Gol. res Ee 1” OP heveas aggre [ovees 85346/ .. «| 8 +: oh se se 
0) escceles ce : oceél (cenulad ne keeewel «62x06 Boston iki To 6,341, *Holid: le 
Federal Steel..:| .......| 100] sii4| 88 Sasa] aig] S984" 35 "+ Omiciai quotations Stock ee = 
Fleming’ 0.0} W¥a.| 100| oe] 23°°| 2036] 22" | Deel 33""| 2606 LA TY, UT 
Int’l Pump..... s canal steed 17%| 17 | 18 | 17 | 18 | 17 | 18 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
National 100} 20 | .... coeee eoee 
= P 100} . sbbcncel oxhth wedi tacess t STooks. 
National Balt: 100} 40 | 3834] 40 | 89 | 3954) 88 | 3046 
“ an 100 69 | 69 | 6 Horn Silver....... 
Nat’l Tube... . 4434) 43 Fes 4354) 4434) 44 | 4494 Joe Bowers .. 
Press. St. Car .. 100) 44 | 4336 coos] 4434] 44 | 44 Buckeye .02}4| | Joe Bowers Ext.. 
ee . eoleeses i levees . Bullion-Beck & Oh. 8.70 Little Pittsburg 
Republic L&s. 1834| 1334] 14 | 1854] 1334] 12 | 13% Centennial Eurka.| 200,000) 25) 28.06 |.... .-. Lo 
“7 100 evel SEB leccsee 5644) 55 Chloride Point..... -10 || Mammo’ 
Sloss-Shef.. . eee} 100 ri] 20 | 2234) 20 | 22 a 22 BIBY 02 coccc-coccees -0094|| May Day. ....... 
7 “ w.. Ala...| 100 are sp”* 6340 so a Dalton........ eos soe|| Mere 
Stan.Oil of N.J. 100} 559 a Dalton & Lark... 08 
Tenn.C, a a 25% “Ts “ me 2 7 Snell Day West... ies" On 
est... ° 
U,8.Cast 1. pel... | ol 8 "3% a4 ane iA) 8) 8 Ais ae | ab a. © cece = 
Va. Coal&C... 100) 16 2 i 10 | 14 & ges & Biue Beli. oad 
ee alae ecoccce eecccee 30 
Ex-dividend. Total sales, 144,441. §Holiday. gelten tale aa “04 
a <a. aiden Regie ; e eocecees 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.* Gran Cen ae see ove] WUD verseoessseses 
May 24. | May 26. | May 26. , May 28. , May 29. ;May30.+) mes a0 2 so2:2-t VOBonenscosescecs 
gem oF L’ca- | Par eee eo amd soz: ee oS tee nN = 
ANY. tion. TORONTO, ONT. 
Am, Alkali. ...}... eee - 
Bethlehem Se ee ese Oss a calsososPassdalosess 2157: 00}: ccccfoce cleccces S00 
Bethlehem 8’1,} “ $50 a! 00}..... oS 13 50 - ss “1id 00) 535° 2}14" 00}: wt i a eC Ee 
Cambria a & SO |44,18]..... la, eloccce)cceceheccoe [GeO Uhccess 1i7 1934 13% 1936 186) 18 127,500 
are . ° is oli 68 it agli. 35). praals° cece + }i8:00 iz. + 18. ¥ 18.00 é et Ham Reef..|1 | 10l 13 |...... pee ee pare "10% “— 1 | . . “ul 13,700 
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—_ | yOoncord. B 2 Zacate 7 2,400 |. .....] 240) 250 Rand Mines, § : ‘ . ; ee Aug., 1899 813 91316 3 
Bartolome . Med. | 200), Asturianay An. | 250) | 10.00) 140) 145 ao $0 O80 |Aug, 1899|'s 8 O's 10 0 
Parmes nb ciabhaee 250| 200|| C’delar. de Pinos| 2500 |'....: a 2 Sim. & Sack Prop., g. ; : 0} 06 |July, 1898} 1 8 91 5 0 
Pabellon...... a Z 4 100!) a de Somb. | 2,400 (:::::: 50 0 Wolhbuter, 2....... eecceeees 40 $ $8 aay t : : : ; 8 9 
- * **e8 “eo +. ae 5 0 
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Dividends. 
, > Latest. i 
SharesIssu om 
x ver 1900" to Date. Date. / 
| Sompany ‘Stock. | NO [Val é April.|1900] .50 i 
: aj — aioe 750) 2 0} i 
Dividends. N Company ae 10 0 $420,000 oo, 000] Ma. 1890) 05 . 
sIssu’d } Latest. | tn) 2). tnn sn] 500) sla i 
. |SharesIs ca 1 ok | —— Amt. 'g. D..} 21, 5000] 400: ay ee staal aul 6) i. | 
Author d Date. — eoeee 10,000, 10,000 18} Apri i 
: = = —— eld 123 Horn Sitver, g.8.<.spei. Uta: OR Onolt.nos’ 000! — May..|1900 = 44 
= — - " lig” 2: ee ae ‘O10.. 1,000, *500.000 50, May..|1900} . Bf 
nd Loca stock. Be ae Bak 15 |/123/Ho Bivccece Idaho *500,000| '500, 50,000 0 th 
Name a any. Ss ne ri] |1900) 15 Fi ey Rersraees soses IB.Col 00,000 "50.900 ee a | 
Comp: elie... t. ~ |Apri ase] |t9|ldaho. cer rvcesscssesee B. 250,000) 1, 21 Hi | 
10.000) G1].++. + $85.000 ‘May. .|1900 1 veel ld 25 --. Ricnsseesses & M|Colo.. eee 1,000,000 50 ori ss cs. 
Colo .| $1 eee eran “es ‘aaa "40 126) ere ee Colo.. i eo ae & : 3 : | 
cacadt ae ae Jan. |i 374 ast paae ional, Zeveeevees Calo. 666,667 ay } sh ; = 
ts s 199) 447, 1 1900 27" 28| Internati see e eee eeees nt.| 5, 000 500,000) 67.500 5,000 Dec. . 9} .10 va 
1) ena C on. q i & Iron ‘pi =" ny 1000/1, pray 000 4,295, = Jan. oo ‘oe 3 ee g.8.1.i.. cae. 10, ea po ener 1 DAR eee £5,000 Resi isn 0 
= ) gn n Si eee coals eo] yee 250, * eteeece 35,0001) . 24 ha 
2 Coa Co 1,000,000 ”) 1,075. Dec.. 2.00 ||130|Iro ee at Colo ssn 7 - a 
Alabamé ane wout Alask )} 200,06 31,500 1900 2.00 ee ee nnn | vs satan) 0] z meee | | 
‘al ee &. --|Alask 10;000°000 ooo 4,800,000 April. I Isabella, go o..o0 wnosssss Cato. ise a es |e ent : 
5|Alas Treadwe .|Mon "500,000 om "000 62 Mar. .|1900, O4 133| Jae ’ naaanien eS ‘ceneee 52,7 ee "45,000 Apr. 1890] 05 : 
Alaska-T paweeers -|Colo..| 00 750, 802,500 1899) : Serennesrenssonn <2s 10 500 ae go a: E : 
it - 8 ted, C....0.. | Mont. 7800. 000 ae 446. ron OA pril 1900 oe 185 Keystone, g.--..-- Ltd. oe bao 500,000 7 “**" 30.000 1 308° 000 Nov.. — ee ti 
Ee eae c.. ..|Colo.. 1,500,000] 6¢ 000 263,925| 1.832, )| April. |1900 4 136| Klondike ae Meh. 100 nan i) a eS | 
samalgan ns ieereee: ve a 3,000,000 325°00) 100 by rayes: 4,200, 000 April. ata 137 a — Be 10 ze & as Zs = : | 
esta ae ae 400,000] 400] 1, 75,000| 875, Mar.. :00 {11381 Last llar, eS °500.000] 1,54 5) 45,117 47,500 il.|1900| 1 if 
11 Americ: n Gold, g. 8. ef..!U. 7 0,000,000] 40¢ 000) 100 845, 0 35,000 Jan. .|9001 1. ” |/139) Last Seren wae renset ais B.Col 130 xn so. : ii “saa a3 : 
2/America & Ref, Mf...|U.8..| 40, 90,000} 500,0 00] 15.04 180,000) Jan. 1900)? 0 140) Le Roi, &-+..+++se++++0+ golo.| 1 sao $e eee ap | 
mer. Sm. Wire, pf.. S..} 50,000, 4 5.000. 100 60,000 0, 000|Ap 1899} .08 ey Baesos ons ees Pn 250. ey ae ‘ al i ) 
i ny i : £ Wire, com. ae 2 eae eee = 2,400,000) 14, ery — -—_ 1898 = aan fi: se tg nee Cal... 100 =a ; ia 7 a a : F | 
on i t. | 30,000. py Tle te eee ~9R' QOS yy. 3iri le or, &.. seeeeeeelU 5,000, 00,0 ae 5.000|Dec. . P , 
15 Am. in Zine m,,...|Mo. 30,000,000) 1,2 ),000} I]... 1,728.9! Jan.. 190 Ol |/143) Litt th, g. 8.c¢ -|Colo.. 000,000} 1 ,( 50 f00 teeeeee 25,000 {tees <8 
ao a ee] ta) = 0) 70.604 210. 00/4 y../1898) . 144|Mammo iis as Colo..| 1, 5,005 a 441,000) April. 900! .16 i 
: pete 42% 70,000 25,000) Aug 899) .01 er snsoeeesees 1,600; 30 te = : 
17Am. Zi da Copper... .|Colo.. 2,001,625] 400. 10 ‘ 25, /Oct...|1 95| 03 145] Mari IcKinney. g.. am 185,05 im i a aa a | 
Anacon sland, g.. baaeis ex. , a 16,000 1895} .05 6|Mary Mc WGI: cco Colo..| 1,000, 200,000 ok 1057 ee aber aay a ; 
i peor. aoa ee fee: poe pong i eteccsees 156, a nan, nen aa a — onal, = c ol % sn 9 a : ae “a e : i : 
% Anglo- ( ae nent Colo. 000 50 : | @Q ewes oe 470, eal «| 19 -O2 48| Matoa, Seige: = : el san) | 00 x ma : 3 | 
4 Apollo a a pkiecasnen “a ‘} 4 300:000 aioe 10 aim ay a moe’ ; ro a a nace Fields, pf. Mo... : sain sai 2 = ee 2 : : 
RA PI Ol. sce s:006 Bee P.. 1COl0.. 2°000.000 aU, . hyde 84 Feb../1¢ BQ 150) Missc r _ Re ee Colo..| 0,00 1.00. ; i a . aE | 
B/April Fe one &.. Cal...} 2, HOOD (eactawet cs As scecceoee 860,000) e@.|1899) 54 151|Modoe, g. 8. oan olo.| 5.0 shape as ‘bated 2 7 
entum- ie 3,190, 250,000 1 80,000 .000 Jun 99} .03 a Na Besicanxs G 100 a) 2 " 2 og, | 
4 ieee... . seea — | 1,250,000)1, 40,000| 25 eooerere 769,648 Dec.. - Kiecbaws nlc Bewecces Yoke. ..| Mont. 3,300,000] 65 008 on 80, 000] 1,44 000 oe i - 
3 . Se a ¢ ‘oper. ° i h 1,000,000 100,000} 25)}.. ee 1896 01 153 — ed Go Mant sn : f ns = ae ‘ | 
t | | 8 2B sew sJeveeceesea|: 3 54) Mon 19 Be Servoee 2,500, ,000, veceneds ; . | ig 
6 Pema - - _ oe Mich: 350,000 2 >: en, 09 i etetnamee - "407: 510 July. Me eedlee cess i exer nat oa z.. Mont. 0 . ce | — i i : 3 | 
eee esceeee Mont. 950000 ae i ee ae 56) Montar er %olo.. a a — an i | 
ae Lasaamnaaes ‘Colo. 75800°000 600, 000) aE ewes 600) Aprit | 1898 “00% 13 Montreal e |Golo.. 110.00 a ae s ee cS e 
Eee ei fh M0 1. ie renecaes 6, May..|1898 17” |{158|Monur chor Con. Colo.. 240,000] 2° Seeeevoy ees il. |1900|2.64 H 
ee beat ee po many eo aaa 1900) .17 "aad pagan =e 240, 250,000 BA aca ceaeets 3,750) A pril.| 19 .04 2 
2 Bankok Cor Sian. Bini “lOolo” 100.0001 ree : Be 31,490 pon June. 1s = on ), Moose, pel Drift, g.. “mee” 1 OU 290.000 a *** 60,000 1, 88843 750 Dec. 199 ‘4 
eee oR 1.000) eae 25 21,12 ee April. 1900) 27 61/ Morning Star Drift, g.... lo.. oan ae ao 6,000|May.. 99] (05 t 
7 : ee fe: a a 22,500 = 00 ‘abet 10 10 12 Morse... Beauty, g..... Gal “6 Bs OO 000 arene 5 teenies os ae peer 1900 20 7 
2B e.g roma, pre i 600,000) 5.000 50 76,000. 4 April : 10 |}163/ Mow in Copper.e ..++- Colo.. 10.000 ; 5 se eeeeeeee 1,080,0% : 1900/}1.00 : 
36 Big eS rora, pre Gal s.< 750. 000| 15, 10; 10 16, 0 20,250) lA wril.|1900) 10 164) Mountain er Colo.. o na 131.00 Be et = 3 ) 
3 Boston- Aur alifornia.. ‘ing|Colo.. 1,000,000 40,000) 9,06 120,000) Apri 1900|10.0 BlMe. ose, errno coe ie) Mb ae i eo 
& Ce a ‘ ‘ 0} 10 ),000 000| May’... 05 |/165)) Shasta. steressen C inn a sa es 
38 Boston & Colo. Smelti is 250,000} 22,506 10 40, 17,200.00 A pril.|1900) . gga Mont. x to Ion. isis a = Mg 
é “ oe. cate ~ 9 500) A Moulton... se++ esesesess 4 5.000. 00 ) 490, i1.|1900] j 
ie cre i : i i 10] 3,000 so ouol dat -|1900) 1 asses 80s S..| 15,000. 149,040) 100 20.006 0,000) Apri .10 : 
ieee ns inf sal 115,000 10 10,000 BOON ee (1808 ‘ts lites ee ese Us. eee on 40,000 5,000 Abril nal ; 
4i Boston G » Circle, 9,69 Y | 9,000) ’ 4,5 ‘eb. .}1900)  .0: 9| Natione fe cecees +++} 1,000, 100,06 2 5,( 9,000) A pril. |16 4 | 
ia in 2] 0000 795°000 inca 0 eae 14900} [10 a National on tal. oe 30,000} 10 28,000 1,222°000| Abril aoa 20 | 
8 —— Mont. Com. oe ae 2 450.000) ouvens 25 oan ae April. 1900 - 171|New os ceenvupaeaial Cal. sos mn zi é 22 | ia i : | 
Sa oni a a 000,000! “000! 10 ; 2.478, é pil. }1900 72| New Idria, ZANC,. .c0ceee MGs. OW, 150,06 Q= 000) Aug. . 99 0044 if 
Gise 2P, Zivee|] F ; | 00 vie )) Apri 320.00 1117 . & Mo. Z eos (me 500,000 50.000 35, 5\Oct.._ 11896 aaa : 
ee oa daho 250,00 TOO 10 40,( ) 885,090 Mar. .| 1906 ) INITBIN. J. 8 Me DIO csicesss Aes! 285 00} 250,00 3,125 Oct.. 900} .30 
ee ag Cal 10 ,000) 100,000) 84.001 eee toe **leeeel i 4|New York Z ysario, §.g. Jal ..} 5,000. 000000 362,500| A pril.|1 Bre 
Eee ae snsseenese sees 00, 300,000} 10 10,000) 68, )}Feb.. 99) .0116)]17 v.Y.& Hon Re Nv. Ca 0,000) ee | : 
aed ec ‘fdaho} 3 501 00°00! 25} 2,000, 280,001 1899) O11 T5IN.Y.& es of 1,000, 15.000) 10)” dd} 39,668500 Api 9 09 
Hum] Ip.. 3,000, 06 | 1.000) 25 30,000] 1,2 965| June. 00 *|I1351 Hon Ro a eal | 
48 Buffalo ck & & han laho 2500.00! 10( J 50) 160, 311,965) June .{1900}1 .0 a ; rey 150,000 scans ones: ‘i ) 
iNeed a Ginn. 800.000; t]..... 7.700| 22672700 April {1900 ‘-— oe Nuggets... seseesee Utah.| 15,000,000) "150,000 500,000 May’. ca t 
el & Hecla, c...... Pa. 2s 16 500° 000] tonene 25 te 162,000 Apr -|1899 500 tb eee gy £ glee Utah. 0 me “ia i i ) 
se : a oe 5,000,000 100 A 321,700)|} ne. 1899)2.( Se erernnnsencnne Colo.,| 1,000, 001” 50.0¢ "522500! Dec... 900/1.50  - FE 
R ee cians. Sas Utah.} 5,000, 7. a 200,000| June 1900} .20 30|Ophir, g..... cae oe 1,000.0 0H 19 = a oe : | 
iboo-] .1.¢.. 000,01 000} 10). )| April. Ol |}180! Oy Belle, g. Cal... 500.000} 93, a 1 9 ian 
aia oe cal W|10. ‘aoe 30,000) Z 1899}. 31/Orphan Empire, g ....-. ict 2.500 20,000) 1 345,009) 3, 50,000! May.. 0 ; 
Yenten'l-Eure veel 340, 0( 000} 100}. 30,000 ) Aug.. 0G |}181/Orph 1 Empire, "| Mich, on rH io a a | 
54 Centen DAG, Loweisss yal... 000) 10,000} ) 30, 10,006 = 1899) 1. ee en E +-+- Mea 2'000, a 050 aoa. " | 
a.) ISG. 1'000:000! aoa a. 1,045,000) Jan — 3 Osceola e002 Borax... ae 200 0 ae. so ae | 
36 Champi My DP. Pesees ease Mo... 000,000) 1,000, Bh DON es disissisisa 432,000) Je ril./1900) .05 184) Pacific re ee ‘2. |Pa....| 5.000, 00} 51,5 26,25 32,000! Oct... 93] .01 5 
it do oe OB te rom Na in 1°900;000 100,00 iiacaeeccks 40,000) Ap 11.}1900) .03 185! Parrot, with Coal. ; a $,000,00 1.300 1 ii s ie ae . ) 
eg eres ster csees M ae 2 tee . : eee re i) 9, Dieveeuse 84,000 sine. eel j 
58 Clover _ eaksisiare'e Mont. 1/200:000 1,200,000 5 20,000 40.000! — 1900)2.00 | 186 Donneylvani a Goal, ‘|p | Rim a= = ay " ) 
Bi Color Smelting. .. ; Colo..| 1,200, } 100,000) £ $0,000 21,650) Feb. . 1900) .20 -ennsy lvanie el, ‘pf... Pa. . 1,000,000 Soa aes pocsiccces Mar... 189! po a 
j o§ j ),000) 0} 4 5,000] 5,921.65 Jan.. 187|Pe nia Ste Utah. 500.000] 1,500, ela “si Pee 
ees ee Mo.. a 0001 000,000) 00) 205.0 ee eee Se) Pennsylvania Steel, pf.. Jtah.| 1,000, nn . dae i ) 
Cores & a} 8.000] 8,o00/Jan. |i ee ee foo) 222 a i : r ! 
ema h,z., pref. Yolo..| 1,000,000) 102,500} 1 s.r i1.)1900) .05 |} 1 9/ Petro, g.... ey eee 2,000,000 ),000} 10). 39.000 5: 9| Oct... }188 
& Commonw ealth 2. Mines ae nee 400,000) 2 isieeeweenedas 9,000! April. aoa .08 eaten nel en one 1090 ae i ie. 2 : 
see vernal SS *IMo... 1 noes "aa aae! . : 3, i 160,000 ak 1900 -06 . Pinnacle, g..... ; 82,000,000 140.625 _ eres pel 1008) ; 
61 Consolidat « Lead, pf..}) Gas wie 60, 160,06 71,800) 4 “l4899 .02 »joneer, g. f 1,406, 2% ian) ]...scee| ao ay 800 ; 
st ge xe. 2.000100 eae 5 22,800 242° 760 = 1896 0078 oe paca oes #"000°000 ; July.. om ys } 
ston 5 FE aves mi oe a a 87,500) ) a 1897 wo 94) Plumas Z . «| 1,000, 3,000,000 5 411 May..|1899) . ’ 
6} Cordell, Ses Con...eeIC oh pene 600,000) _ teciranaate 2.925.000 See 1900) .25 aan sng aaah Colo.. renee 8700 000 owe Sean are ; 
‘Se ‘ee = th : ames 13h ‘09 SO 187. 500] ~°307,500) April. ; 196) ‘Princess, g.. cae B.Col ae 43,000) 100). . 500,000 eee Lene: ‘01 
fiGrownead King, G- Bore Le h.} 2,5 )) 150, o ——. one 98| “1: ; ince r., 8 3. 4,300, 00,000} 25 kde )0|Mar.. 7 si 
d King .|Uta! 900,000} 00) 20 |May..|1 14|]197! Pr ss Pro Cal... 1,000} 100, Diseenes 9054 200] <01 ! 
iat & rk, eee ee ,000) 150,0 35) & 1899 “oot 6 198) Queen Be: pref. ++. Ca h.} 2,500, 000,000 80,000) "500! Jan...}1 01 a 
ea se . ve. 8,000,000} , 150,00) "55,000 Dec... 1899) .12° i Quicksilver, pret......... oe oameaeeiiaee 000; 1 a 297 500| Mar. .|1900 a i 
Say ea 12 oD 000! eae. atte 346 000 |May . 397.01 1]1991Q NOV Cinwus cee o. Lie: 1,500,000) 1, 000 iscew ere “000 382, A pril./1900}1.7 4 
st. ; Sas 2,346. . | 1897) 200) Quir Cariboo, ’ 00} 1,000, 105,000) a0) Ms sh 
te ek Wasi] 3.000 wo Sls ooh clase 0,000) Jan. 900) 01 nbler—Cariboo, &. 1. . 1,000,0 13,500,000] 4 71.997| 1 Aug .118 
Bracks |S. D. ),000 ) | 60 ril.}1900) 201! Rar cenbaks 500,0000/3.500, Or 3 15.98 9 
Beas Terra, &.....+ Jash| 3,006 400,000) es enn 7,680! Ap 1900} 02 | en, g... ‘ 8,500, 212.570) 100 ar Oct... |188 
| oe a T/000.000) aes 580 nant ril. | 1906 F 202 Rav Ree wen see ? )00) 212,5' acensas 15,006 -|1899) .001g 
ee ‘an ai0-| en) 10 = 10,000! Ap 900) .50 ||: eco, s. 1... 5. «| 25,000,¢ a ae 38,000! Oct... |186 
: : r : sa 2 : ese 8.00 14000 e ‘000 feo 1838 10 | od Ipc ian & Steel, ‘pt a. ayes 135,00 = es, 0 2, borg 500|Mar.. bra ‘o P| 
Baila. veeteeeeneees io... 5,000} 125, | 10, 39,000| Feb.. 1899] . »publi seacdcoiearesa ie 250, ),000 Ol 87/500 950|Mar..|1898] . | 
‘ eae Mo. 25,000 fs 100 39,000) ly..|18' ee Mo... 0} 1,000, | 37 4.50 | 
ad alana | ah. 125, ) 5,000 | 0,000) July. 98] (48 public Ir sce ae Ba : = : 
Delta, I. z...... _ csen eel a 1 gn ane 13900 083 = hoe eee ane ee sn, 00 Ae | . ah: : : | 
se Bt acai sD00, 100,000) 54,461) 398) .0 ¢ sacrame’ ’ ceoeee MO. 1,000, 7 ),000 tere 10,000} 2,750, i Feb. ./189 = “| 
: a: sal 5.000 33,750) 1x9 ‘ 208 Sac fe. Colo.. ’ 00} 100, 300, 325,006 .03 A 
B Duty x. lonvelees ’ 1,000,0 87.500 33,750) 2 393) Jan. 900} .30 }/2 Joseph, | 100, 50,000} 20 cet | April.|1900 
be Colo. eect | 12 il. 1900] 30 209 St. X, 8. S.. Cal... 00} 150, a | 1,455,000] pril.|1900 04 4 
Slog ccc ) 437, )) 1,125,006 ee 5 ea es s 6, 255} jApr 898] .05 ‘ venty-Six, s.. bée-we<es 300,( 250,000 20). 276,000) 1, 100 May..|18 
nee = oa sng | “os t 18217 Soo’ 000) oe 1899 01 cies Rosalia, 2... I. oeeaaies 1 900,000 ; en we oo Oct...|1899 oll i 
M4 Elkhorn os iitaane as Solo.. eee ae ee 20,600 ril. 1900} .04 |! 2 Silver King, , 1,000, "300,000 SIE] 165,000 et. 1809) 5 
on sis se on 10,00 000,000 Leaanaeaas 48.000! April 1900/30 ata Small aoe ‘<3 ty 1,500,000 750,000 apenas °°" 10,000'\Nov.. a we a 
oe Colo. 100,000 1,090,000 | g.s95'600) 4,793 161 [Mor -|1900|2..50 i214) aot nereke, & i.e arenas me cs 3,919,226 Gee laneel ‘ac 
i 3 =e co a "532,610 AB ome 1.743. 16 3 1898! .05 1215 |Sout 1 * 8. ‘olo. 1,200, l¢ "000,06 eee 20,000) § = 5.000 April. "48 ’ 
ee i: : ae | ae on einen, 1899} .00%6)/21 ee Benes Colo,. 2,000,000) 2, 000} 10 20, -| 1,745, b..11900) . j 
yr bg i. ’ o vo). * \Sou eceocces lo... f yaaa] 30° 3 tae : 
rey Pawling 222, \Gote } 100000, 00( 64,843] 100 ohn 000|Feb.. .. |]216 scimen, g¢ ‘i 2,000,006 0} 1). 00! 1,4 il.|1900 
a si 000} 2h enases 5, te ntleees 1217) \Spec ntain, g.. cool 2, 0 500,06 z 480,( 950,000) A pr 05 
treteral Si : ananweiaae 100000, Goo.) 1.1] “soo + see "05 w Mou 500,0¢ Ol 5 000) 95 ril.}1900) . 
al, pf.. iU.S.. 200,000] 200, pon : 1.)1900) . o 218) Squa Con., & S.. i 0 1,000,06 100. 50,000 Ap | 
etal Se eccl poey ae a 52 OK Apri 99} .25 112 lard eee 500, 00 ” 1 25,000; 2% >. ./1899 
teel, con |B.Col| 000) 1,000, A ecgsais 252, . 1899} .25 219 ee | BSE 2,500.06 25,006 . 000 Dee... 0 
Sion goseserrnsss Vyo.| 1,000, 259,000 4 22.000 000) Nov, . 97) .05 || dard. bekes 2,500,000 2, 000 5 } 6,27 eabiaeelos 
Haat “ICoto eee ee 5 22, 920,000) N t. 11897) . 220/Stan --| 2,5 000) 100, ee, wee ee 24 
fs a ce ip 0) an Re ae 1899) 01 J 500,06 60,000} 25}. nisiaeesees 600! Dec. .|1899 
gps Haggarty, c.g.8. .|Co t.| 2,500, 06 ae ae 34°006 May..| 898} 02 2/Strong, Z.....0e- AR 1300.00 10 aay = , me 
BF Besteersee ees ees fone 2,500,000 100000 . ese ie a 36,000 {E men 1900 .02 ae Strong, 8.1... eee 2 ieee aan aan rn Jeo soreae April. 1900 = 
. fees poe Utah. 200.000 1.200,000  pbaeea 00 440,000! oo 11900 “aye ~~ comet gale a eel, 000,000 ; *"" By 500] aera June. a “o4 
‘oe “Beseseneseeny . 1,200, } 300,000} 5).. 80.( 10,000) Mar. . 1898 001% es eee anne seennres Z010.. 1,000,000! "950.000 es a 00 July. : } 
eras Sida Bias ese se ees ae 1.500, 006 000,000 1 10,000 51,625| July.. 900 03 225 MDbOY, FZ. occces. -++|Colo.. 1,250,000) 1,250, SES es ia 336,( i1.}1900} .50 
J ) Ri ccces Jtah. ’ 4 * ’ | ol Ox ¢ +a z++|(336 Tomboy, g.+++e+e- ++ Y e 9 : cee ap tesenes y000 Apri 60 
re i om "300.000 000 Al..eere' ss | 20°00 i 226 To a ontostesse -+-|Colo 250,000) 1,25 1j.... 0 80, ril.}1900) . 
MC in at Vietor, soo “elon ee anal 250°000) : “**" 30,000} = cesleees il, 1900)" “05 pet ‘eens merece sohswts 1000" vo oe 25 600°000 770.000 Jan. . vo = 
W\Gold Coi osit. ee Colo. 75 -000| 1,000,000 Dl oa wessisies *** 298,500) Apr on a es Tourai gee ime = i a 2 a : 
a ‘ a os Colo. so 0m) 200,000 5 0,000) 20,000 Rov. 1897| .01 1230 —, oe _ 3,000, nO 100,000 a" seers] 1 411.000) |April. Le 01% 
iol Kin lat, fc. \Colo..| 3,000, *200.0( Bieenoeee: 39,480) Feb... 15 ‘ t d, Z ee one Shscscs 500) b..} 1 . 
weal oom BB wee bp ala one: reyes 5,08 ; ss hee | = 000 July. am 00% Pa Gone erent 4 Colo. 1, con ‘000 1. ea 1 a 500 645, 250} Feb.. 190 » 
mn e& nied 500, 300,000} ee aw lca" Jamies ren Ps 0,00 > | a ae ) il. . 
ae ‘olo.. 600,900) eee ek 333) Utah... sees see as : 10 mo s zie : 
idole Fale ‘a 600,000 100,000) 5 Reine CRORE ee ee Bt sl Victor, gion ence Colo.. 000{ 1,751 10 ,000) 390,000] April.|1900)2.00 
i Raias ’ iv A ee ha sane 899) . 234| Victor, g on. ne. 1.500, 0 a | ec | 
Weldon ie aE 8. -|Colo 000,000} ae eee 0) Oct...|1 234)'V ator, Con., ance Gas 000) en os i1.}1900) . 
I8WGolden Fleece Rae or, 5 ; 200,000 ees 000 Ries ”40, ee Sept... aoa = 235) V ee dees nes Ma. =, 000| — 5) 120 * 8 i i 
mote ne teense Colo. 1,000,000} 1,000,000 : — 600] Aye 11900 "25 ia7\Whee Cheer, 2..+.+++++ i 1,500,000} 1, {500,000 10) * See Feb. .|1898| 101 
N0Gole Matt) B+ sens sees Colo.. 1.000. 950'000) 9,600 0,000) Apri 99 "25 37} Volverine, c....... ina a8 00) 06 i 
Sit Stah.| "25 arn 9, 625 |/18 000 aes 
ts Rss ek ven 240.0001 1 80,000 88.5 500|/Sept.. 1999 24 18 Wolves awesees BS 1,000 000] ee Mieexe 
W2IGrafton. 2 Lg sowal ten 250,01 aa a 120,000| May... 1890 a Work, Bose . i 
coe ia ‘a con00| 10. a. 2,190,000| Dee. 11899] ‘01 ||140) NE Bovavsseeses . , | 
Israel rE x] . : »-|Ca ie 1,000,006 ol eas 25 “3'600 July. 900! .01 141) nobia, g..... 
115|Grass V: alle : UX] dws SR 500,000 “7 ey ay sheen July. iY 
aise 1B.Col] 1, } 30, D cavane 187,000\Ay ‘eh 01 | 
al assesses Be at | 1,500,000 360,000 TE 000 50,000| May.. 
i A Cal aoaaa 500,000 : 50,000 
§ Hee’ dee aecmgnegeas ttt: ” a 500.0 7 : 
119 Hidden Tre: Se teehee aD. 1.000 0. | 
1) 7: Te TOM, Bese eees co. 
121 Hom staccances 
hae dacmamaiaiinee 
\ 





sas 

:. : . hanges 

ve “9 . req fo ard c ° 

v uested to 

Z Zine. This table is ith. Correspo: 
1 corrected up to April 26 ndents are rw: or additions. 
e CG. Copper. 
L., Lead. 
S., Sil r. 

G., Gold 


I ST 











Abrasives— 
Carborundum, f.0o.b. 
ae a 
Cadmium - Me tallic.. 
Minute No. 4 


o 


Chester. "Mass ceeina ee 
Crushed Steel, 


Emery, Turkish flour... 
ere ° 


SEED), ckknsesndnon ° 
Chester flour 
eee 
Peekskill flour... 
PEE ssrctnnes 
Crude, ex-ship, N. Y. 
Kuluk (Turkey).... 
Abbott (Turkey?.... 
Naxos (Greek) h. gr. 
Pumice Stone, Am.powd. 
Italian, powdered.... 
Lump, per quality.... 
Rottenstone, ae. — 
Lump, per quality.. 
Rouge, per quality.... 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pitts- 


g. ton 22.00@24.00 





bur; 
Acids-—-Acetic, 30% pure.. 100 Ibs. 
30% ch. pure 






Benzoic, English 


Boracic, cryst 


Carbolic, crude, 60%.... 


Carbonic, liquid......... 
Chromic, crude 


Absol. ch. pure 
Hydrochloric, ch. pure. 
Hydrofluoric, 36% 
Nitric, chem. pure 
Sulphuric, chem. pure. . 
Sulphurous. —- 
Tartaric, eryst.. . 
Alcohol—Grain 

Refined wood, 95@97% 





Alum—Lump.... 





Chrome, com’ 
Aluminum—\Nitrate.... 
Oxide, com’l, common.. 


Sulphate, pure 
Ammonia—Aqua, 16° 
DP” nonensoneesesesesene 


Ammonium— 
Bromide, pure.........+ 
Carbonate lump 


Muriate, gran 





Nitrate,white, pure (994 
Phosphate, com’l.. 


Antimony—Glass 
Needle, lump 
Powdered, ordinary... 


Bes 
Oxide, com’] w hite, 7 
Com’! white, 99¢.. 


Sulphuret, com’l........ 
Arsenic—White 
Asph aa 

Ventura, Cal........ seul 
Egy ptian, “crude... aaa 
Trinidad, refined. ...... "lg. ton 30. we 35, 00 
San Valentino 5.00 
Seyssel (French) mastic.sh.ton 
Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary 
Barium—Carbon ate, 

Lump, 1G 90% . 


Pow dered, 804 1 904. 
Chloride, com’! 
Chem. pure cryst .... 
Nitrate, powdered 
Oxide, com’l, hyd.cryst 
Hydrated, pure cryst. 


—Am. Cr., No. 1. nny ton 


German, gray 
Snow white. 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: 1st 
SURES. 0520000 peneene lg. ton. 
Second grade 
Ala.,f.o.b., Ist grade.... 


erat 
———— —Oxide, hydr.. 








Bone Ash........... 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.—CURRENT PRICES. 





| Cust. ee 
| Borax—Cryst. and ee ‘d lb. § .07 


Bromine —Bulk.. 


“ 





Acetate, pure white..... 100, lbs. 
Sulphate [hoe Saver asnesa 
| Calcium—<Acetate,gray. “ 
- brown...... . 


Carbide, ton lots. f. 0. b. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y,... sh. ton 





Carbonate, ppt......... Ib. 

Chloride, com’l......... 100 Ibs. 
EE eupeebucheenceuses “4 

ae xep Ds 

Cement — 

Portland, Am., 400 Ibs.. bbl. 
SN Scinewasawe = 
English... = 
German = 

* Rosendale,” 300 Ibs... ** 


Sand cement, 400 Ibs... “* 
Slag cement, imported. ‘‘ 


Ceresine— 
Orange and Yellow..... Ib 
. WEEDS ccbecessanseecses - 
@,.03 | Chalk— ee UNK.. 5 60 sh. ton 
5 Bm |. Ra Ib. 
| Chlorine—Liquid....... - 
SM chinkscknnssaesne of 


7 | Chrome Ore— 
(50% chrome) ex-ship... .lg. ton 20.00@ on 50 


ES ar 
ick ».b., Pittsburg. M 


ex-dock, N. Y...... lg. ton 
Am. best,ex-dock, N.Y.  “ 
English, common...... sia 
Best @rade........s.. = 
Fire Clay, ord.......... sh. ton 
DGC ECEGubsebbase exon 
Slip Clay...... ebecece - 
Coal Tar Pitch... ..... gal. 
Cobalt—Carbonate...... Ib. 
| = 
Oxide—Black........... ae 
SN <csubsbbennbechs es = 
Smalt, blue ordinary ‘ 
Best (arnernuvenssces ™ 
Chem. pure.......... S 
SRR. s cshcesscneens 100 Ibs. omar 


Copper—Carbonate... Ib. 
ee en 








Nitrate, crystals........ = 
PERIOD, OUND T. csccescunee <4 
Cream of Tartar--Crys. “ 
ee Fi 
IE Soubncers sans e 
Cryolite ° - 
Explosives— 
Blasting powder, A. 25 Ib. keg 
Blasting or eke oi 
““Rackarock,’ Seionn a 
*Rackarock “B.. ee 
Judson R.R. pow der. ai 
Dynamite (20% nitro- 
giycerine)........... * 
(30% nitro-glycerine)... ** 
(40% nitro-glycerine).. * 


(50% nitro-glycerine)..  ** 
(60% nitro-glycerine)..  ‘* 
(75% nitro-glycerine).. “ 
Glycerine for nitro 
(8 DIP BEC. )..050500059 
Feldspar—Ground...... sh. 


6 | Fluorspar— 


Am. lump, ist grade... ‘“ 
PRS si davessesen » 
Gravel & crushed,lstg “ 


eID coe ccewe nie - 
Ground, Ist grade.... “* 
Foreign, lump.......... - 
SSO 5 sas enbsssn oe = 
Fuller’s Earth— Lump. 100 lbs. 
ION 560ses custo 
Refined lump.......... 53 
Ganister Rock......... lg. ton. 
Graphite— 
Am. lump, f. 0. b. Provi- 
fe rs sh. ton 
Am. pulv., f. 0. b. Provi- 
dence, R.I...... snes 
German, lump.......... Ib. 
EPPN RIL... 0s 00 s00>0 = 
Ceylon, pulv.common. ‘“ 
MD. scesveben'eessnaas ” 
Italian, pulv..... shbbex 
Gypsum—Ground....... sh. ton 
SOSUERTER?. ss cpovevasae ax 
a a ne lg. ton 
English and French.. si 


Infusorial Ear th—Ground. 


American, best......... 
i ee pon 
German....... - 





5 | lodine—Crude.......... 100 Ibs. 
Iron—Muriate........... Ib. 
Nitrate, com’l.......... ue 
MD: cucchhoabess noses - 


Oxide, pure copperas col *‘ 
Purple-brown......... oF 
Venetian red.......... e 
PED bawikskssesssesee as 

Kaolin—(See Clay, China). 

Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) 


Lead—Acetate, white.... Ib. 


Com’‘l, broken........ 
Ls scnbesheccnses = 
Nitrate, BONNE. cwsssexews = 
BURR... .ccccc000 * 
Lime—Com., ab. 250 lbs bbl. 
NE cc ccceiniheeu’ 
Magnesite— 
Crude.lump (95¢) Greece lg. ton 
Calcined (Greece)....... sh. ton 
Bricks (Greece)........ M. 
Bricks,Am.,f.o.b..Pitts- 
SPs sccne seneneees M. 





. | Magnesium— 
fe light, fine pa Ib. 


ED nae netsssaasns 
Manganese—Crude,pow'd 
70@75z binoxide.. 

Crude, pow’d 
75@85¢ binoxide.... 
85@90% binoxide.... 
Manganese—Crude-pow'd 
90@95% binoxide.... ‘* 


Ore, 50%, Foreigu 





Marble—Flour 


| Mica—N. Y. gr’nd. coarse 


Sheets, 149x3 in 





Mineral Wool— 
Slag, ordinary.......... sh. ton 


Ot ed 


Rock, ordinary...-+-.-. 
Monazite—92z ee 
—Oxide, No. 1..... 


| Oils—Blac k reduced var 
o 30 cold test. . 
15, GOUL Gest. .....0000606 





Cylinder,dark steam ref 
Dark filtered 
Light filtered 
Extra cold test........ 

Gasolene, 86°@90° 

Naphtha, crude 68@ 





Linseed, domestic raw.. 


Calcutta, raw 


Axle grease 
Wood grease 
Ozokerite—Foreign .... 
Paints and Colors— 
Benzine, Sumatra 


Chrome green, common 


Silica Graphite, thick. 





Lampblack, com'l. 


English flake 
Glassmakers, Foreign 
Metallic, brown......... sh. ton 


ton Oc her , Am. common. 


Sanh, washed. . 

French, washed. 
Orange mineral, Am... 

Foreign, as to make. . 
Paris green, pure, bulk. 
Red lead, American 





Native shoes ee erecces 
Turpentine, spirits. ena gal. 
Ultramarine. best Ib. 
Vermilion, Amer. 

Quicksilver, bulk. . 

English, imported.... 

English, domestic.... 
White lead, Am., dry... 

CWS oe eves 


Whiting, common 


Zine white, Am.,ex.dry 
American, red seal... 
Green seal.......... 
Foreign, red seal, dry 
Green seal, dry..... 
Foreign, in oil... 
| Potasn—vCaustic, ord.... 
Eiect. (90%). .....s0.0. “ae 
Potassium— 
Bicarbonate cryst 
Powdered or gran.... 
Bichromate...... conus . 





Carbonate, calcired.... 


Cyanide (98@99¢) ). 

Iodide , bulk 

Permanganate, pure cr. 

Prussiate, yellow 
Red 





Sulphide, com’l 
| Quartz—See Silica). 


Com. strained (280 me, -bbl. 
—_ strained 


ps Sons 
Ise 








N.Y com fine 
N. Y. agricultural 


mio 


JUNE 2, 1900. 





Cust. Meas, Price, 


3Y, | Saltpeter—Crude....... 100 lbs. $3.50 
Refined........ssesesere - 4.95 
Samarskite............. Ib. 


1,00 
Silica—Best foreign....lg. ton 10 00@11.09 


Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton 6.00@ 8.00 









ewe ssuknsoeneneee * 2,00,13,00 
Lump quartz........06 o 2.50@4.00 
eee 2 2.75 
Fire bricks (Blue Welch) M. 35.00 
Silver—Chloride......... oz. 65 
PUAN, 65.035 0 00 ss ews re 40 
GEBGB. «64550080 speewenee = 851.10 
Slate—Ground, black...sh.ton = 7.50@8.75 
Ground, red and olive. = 20.00 
| Sodium—Acetate,com’l. Ib. 0434 
BICHIOMALES...0 60000 00800 ” 06364 (nig 
SERIIND in 5:50 nahh 546.0% 0: si 
Chlorate, com'l........ ” 0914 @ ig 
Hyposulphite.......... 100 lbs. 1, 40@ 1.80 
Nitrite, 96@982......... lb. 08 
PL <9 sebeewesuwe = 45 
PROSPUBLC.« 9 00 sk0seseces i 2% 
CEES cis Ss AdAw soe wese * 144 
Triphosphate .......... o 04 
BUICALS, CONC....sccscce. “* 051% 
ee Ses = 024 
Sulphate, gran., puri’d. ‘ 03 
BOIDAIGE, « .o.0:sase 0.0008 = 0134 
ORCL cid. Swaawhees Se 02% 
Tungstate,com’l. ...... = 30 
Bis 5655-p6annenness - 50 
| Strontium—Nitrate.... 08 
Sulphur—Roll..........100 Ibs. 1.75 
EEN 6G ea hem tenes r 1.85 
Flowers, sublimed...“ 2.05 
—_— C., 1st _—. : Sh. ton 13.75 
ey £5 Fibrous.. jan 8.00@ 9.00 
' rene th, peesWeaeetane ae "Ig. ton 16.00 
SPRUE cls ehisie dines o> 100 Ibs. 1.50@2.00 
| Tin—Bichloride.. ‘ pane Ib. 0916@ .10 
Crystals. ...cisccescocee 2244 
PERE, BP so oe nessecas ” .09 
Muriate, S2B°.....csceses = 5 
Oxide, white,ch. pure... ‘* 4 
Uranium—Oxide........ . 1,80@ 3.00 
Zine—Metallic, ch. pure.. ** 09 
CATOOMALG «5.006seccvesee ” 15 
AIMED 565 06K a scseeu ns wie 0514 
Sens akdsesesehansena's = 07 if 
PURO siicss secocwnces * .02@.02% 





THE RARE ELEMENTS. 


Prices given are at makers’ works in Ger. 


| many, unless otherwise noted. 















i Cust. Meas. Price. 
Barium—Amalgam...... grm. $1.19 
REI 5555 aueeenscnee ms 571 
~| Beryllium—Powder..... - 5.95 
Pees Gibb aswenkeness - 9.04 
ti ee & ee oz. 2.25 
Boron— Amorphous, pure erm. 19 
Crystals, pure........00 1.48 
| RMON CIES SDo.es0%o-0s0es Ib. 1.50 
PE ETNIR 565 0690 s05059 kg. 1.90 
M } Calcium. ....ssscsccoees grm. 4.28@ 5.9 
> | Cerium—Fused.......... grm. 1.02 
8 Nitrate (N. Y.)........:.. lb. 17.00 
6 | Chromium—Fused, Elect. kg. 5.95 
| Pure powder 952%......... 1.79 
Chem. pure cryst........ grm. 26 
| Cobalt —(98@99Z)........66 kg. 6.31@7.85 
Des ias cess 30.94 
| Didymium—Nitrate (N.Y.) lb. 60.00 
i ee . grm. 3.09 
|_ Nitrate (N. Y. Ib. 62.00 
| Germanium—Powder.... grm. 33.32 
PML DAE NGadaedNe whewe - 35.70 
| Glucinum—Powder...... “ 5.95 
| MPR siesnuswnsses ease ” 9.04 
THIEL CI, FD sscvienase oz. 2.3 
|i ndium....... grm. 4.05 
| Tridium— ~ 1.43 
|; Lanthanum—Powder.... “ 4.28 
Electrol, in globules..... 4 9.04 
REED IN, Rada 6400 sens OZ 3.50 
ROEM sa 5a nukancavsnie grm. 2.38 
Nitrate (N. Y.)..csccseos 0z 60 
Magnesium—In bars.... kg 6.19 
SMWEO casos sseawsaensaa : 9.99 
Powdered.........- sis . 5.71@6.0 
Moly bdenum--Fused.. germ. ‘ 
Powder, 95%...... Susie kg. 2.62 
42 | Niobium grm. 3.81 
54 | Osmium......... on = % 
Palladium—Wire at 9% 
SNININD 5s» cas sen 500000 - i 
| Potassium—In balls..... kg. 
INEIIEIE ccs s6.08 oaniesa grm. 
| Rubidium —Pure........ e 
| Ruthenium—Powder.... “ 
| Rutile—Crude............ kg. 
6|Selenium—Com'‘l powder * 
Sublimed powder........ - 
SETS S509 4snic'enesees <9 
Silicium—Com’'l......... . 


Pure crystals... ..cse0.- 
Sodium (N. Y.)......:.... Ib. 
Strontium—Electrol.... grim. 
Tantalium—Pure........ a 
Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks. kg. 

EEN os SSK oSad ob assewns = 


Sere 
Thorium—Metallic....... grm. 
Nitrate 49@50¢ (N. Y.).. Ib. 
EER cv odcnsecaveeeses kg. 
WERE. .60ccccceves “aoe 
Pee ees CN, Yo) i oscsvceee 02. 
Vanadium—Fused....... grm. 


Wolfram—Fused, elect... kg. 
Powder, 95@98% 
Purest, powder... 





RII 6 ds seccre sence 
Peete ON, Wdeecvcowr ees 
Zirconium—Com'l...... kg. 90 
Nitrate (N. Y.)...... cose UD: ae 


5 iil iii iin OT 
Nore. —These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual teade discounts, This table is revised up to May 


e. aes of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest. additions which they may consider advisable. See als 
arket views. 


a OD et ee hd cw Se 


